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ARTICLE I. 
FORMS OF SOUND WORDs. 


Tue July Congregational Quarterly surprises us. Its two 
leading articles are a studied attempt to weaken the public inter 
est in creeds.” The attack of Mr. Orton is direct, that of Dr. 
Bacon less so, but none the less likely to be injurious. These 
articles may give us a phase of Congregationalism now some- 
what popular, but they are not, we are sure, the spirit of Con- 
gregationalism, as exhibited in its memorable history. If the 
Editors of the Congregational Quarterly wish to take the liberal 
side on the subject of creeds, they are at liberty to do it, but 
they will soon find that they have trifled away what is of the 
highest value in their Congregationalism, as those did who took 
the liberal side a century ago. 

In relation to prescribed forms in the admission of church 
members, in other words, in relation to church creeds, it is said 
the first churches in New England had no such thing.” Dr. 
Bacon knows, as well as any other man, that the reason of this 
Was not an indifference to those points of our faith which in 
later days have gone into distinctive Confessions. The Cove- 
nant often embodied a definite creed, while the agreement upon 
the points of our faith, was so marked and close and little con- 
tested, that the need of an accurately drawn Confession was 

* Church Creeds, by Rev. James Orton, Thomaston, Me. 

Ecclesiastical Theses, by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., New Haven, Ct. 
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little felt. Dr. Bacon understands that the affirmation in the 
‘ase of our faith follows the denial. The Athanasian exactness 
came in after the Arian looseness commenced. The Augustin- 
ian formulas arose after the Pelagian destructives had appeared, 
and colored the plain Biblical expressions, by their rational 
theories. The systematic creeds of the Panoplist, and the men 
who supported it, came up with vigor and strength among the 
Christians of New England, when her pulpits and publications 
were uttering the same sentiments that the Congregational 
(Quarterly seems to endorse, and reducing faith to such a mini- 
mum, that the spiritual life of those who wished to live near to 
God began to waste. Mr. Orton says that the first Confession 
of Christian faith was this, ** 1 believe that Jesus Christ was 
the Son of God.” This is true, and it was true because here 
was the very point where the contest had become most severe. 
The great denial was, ** Jesus Christ is not the Son of God,” 
and so the chief affirmation was, ** Jesus Christ is the Son of 
(iod.”) When such men as John Foster, whom Mr. Orton 
would welcome into our churches, become more abundant, and 
more open and zealous in their denial of future punishment, 
these churches will feel the greatest necessity of being more 
explicit than ever, on that subject, without clear views upon 
which, it will be very likely that men will fail to appreciate 
and gratefully receive the redemption that comes by Christ. 
The union of those who differ so widely as the articles suppose, 
in the case of many Christians, has been applauded in the 
doubtful days of New England's history. Dr. Harris of Dor- 
chester says in addressing Rev. John Codman, * 

** Standing fast in one spirit, and striving together for the faith of 
the Gospel, they have paid little attention to lesser matters, and 
words of doubtful disputation, and have been indoctrinated rather in 
those important truths of religion in which all agree, than in those 
speculative topies about which so many differ. The modern distine- 
tions of sect and party are scarcely known, and have never been ad- 
vocated among them. ‘To be disciples and followers of the Lord 
Jesus has been their only endeavor; aud to be called Christians, 
the only appellation by which they have aimed or desired to be dis- 
tinguished.” 


* Right Hand «f Fellowship by Thaddeus Mason Harris, pastor of First Church in 
Dorchester, December 7th, 1808, 
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The theory that Mr. Orton starts with, is this, ‘*‘ Make use of 
creeds in Seripture language.” He gives us the Thomaston 
creed which is considered a suitable model, if it was not so 
long. It is certainly a curiosity. Devout minds naturally in- 
quire, what do these Scripture passages mean? Unitarians and 
Universalists all go in for using Scripture language. The Arians 
all said at the Nicene Council, give us the Scripture language 
and we will explain it to satisfy ourselves. They could even 
bear something more. They were willing to take ‘* éno:bto0;,” 
But they said they would not take ‘* éuootew:” for that would 
make Christ coéssential with the Father. Then said the Nicene- 
ites, that is the very word we will have, for it is the Bible doc- 
trine that Jesus Christ is coéssential with the Father. The 
great point with believers is to have the same mutual under- 
standing of the passages of Seripture, and to maintain the 
great truths which God has given. To this end they have used 
the formulas which show to the world what they feel to be the 
meaning of the Seripture passages; which the Orthodox no 
more accept than do many of the Unitarians and Universalists. 
We commend to the notice of Mr. Orton, and the editors of 
the Congregational Quarterly, and all who sympathize with the 


idea that our creeds, save in the passages of Scripture which 
they repeat, are incumbrances to the church, the following 
description of the Nicene Council.* 


“It soon appeared that without some explanatory terms decisively 
pointing out what the Scriptures had revealed, it was impossible to 
guard against the subtleties of the Arians. Did the Trinitarians 
assert that Christ was God? the Arians allowed it, but in the same 
sense as holy men and angels are styled gods in Seripture. Did they 
aflirm that he was truly God? the others allowed that he was made 
so by God. Did they affirm that the Son was naturally of God? it 
was granted; for even we, said they, are of God, of whom are all 
things. Was it aflirmed that the Son was the power, wisdom, and 
image of the Father? we admit it, replied the others, for we also 
are said to be the image and glory of God. . . . . What could the 
Trinitarians do in this situation? To leave the matter undecided was 
to do nothing ; to confine themselves merely to Scripture terms, was 
to suffer the Arians to explain the doctrine in their own way, and to 
reply to nothing. Undoubtedly they had a right to comment accord- 


* Milner’s Church History, Vol. 2d, page 70th. First American Edition, 1809. 
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ing to their own judgment as well as the Arians, and they did so in 
the following manner. They collected together the passages of 
Scripture, which represent the divinity of the Son of God, and 
observed that taken together they amounted to a proof of his being 
of the same substance with the Father, duootoos, That creatures were 
indeed said to be of God, because not existing of themselves ; they 
had had their beginning from him, but that the Son was peculiarly 
of the Father, being of his substance as begotten of him.” 


To Christian readers it will seem singular that such severe 
thrusts at the formulas and creeds of our churches should be 
found in an Orthodox Quarterly. They will not, however, we 
believe, shake the public faith in the value of creeds, where the 
sal history of those who have trifled with them is known. The 
great controversy at the time of the divisions between the 
Orthodox and Unitarians in New England, was upon the matter 
of creeds and formulas. The theory of Christian union intro- 
duced by Rev. Mr. Patton, partially endorsed by Dr. Bacon, 
and most earnestly commended by Rev. Mr. Orton, has led to 
the ideas so warmly pressed, that creeds must become a min- 
imum, or return to Scripture language. lave those writers 
contemplated the question, how much the union of men in a 
single church, who ditler very widely in regard to the teachings 
of Scripture, will be worth? Both Wesley and Whitefield were 
good and useful men, who accepted the Scripture language upon 
the matter of divine sovereignty and election. Wesley, how- 
ever, says that the interpretation of Whitefield makes God an 
omnipotent tyrant, and is worthy only of the imagination of a 
fiend. Whitefield says that the interpretation of Wesley robs 
the Gospel of its glory, and takes away from the believer the 
great charm of redeeming grace. ‘To one the Augustinian elec- 
tion is God malignant and cruel, while to the other it is God in 
majesty and glory. Now to us, it seems of little service to 
bring men, who interpret Scripture so variously, into one 
church, where under such a confession of faith as that of the 
Thomaston pastor, they will be always in conflict as to its mean- 
ing, and the appropriate thoughts and feelings to which their in- 
dividual interpretations will give rise. They had better go their 
own ways, serving God, each with his own creed, and his own 
church, waiting patiently and prayerfully the promised day — 
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‘thy watchmen shall lift up the voice: with the voice together 
shall they sing; for they shall “see eye to eye, when the Lord 
shall bring again Zion.” The union will be real, useful, and 
happy, when the prophetic blessing of seeing ‘* eye to eye” is 
widely spread among believers. 

To our view the Orthodox, and some of the better part of the 
Unitarians, have reversed their positions. Some years since the 
Unitarians thought creeds the source of all mischief, and were 
glad to see the conditions of ministerial fellowship and church 
membership so loose that men of the most variant religious 
opinions might be included under them. But time has taught 
them a lesson. Dr. Gannett will not think or speak thus if our 
impression is correct of a remarkably clear article of his in the 
Christian Examiner, years ago, but which we have now no 
means of consulting. Dr. Peabody will not talk as some of 
the Orthodox writers now do upon creeds, as his late writings 
upon the importance of definite opinions clearly indicate. These 
men, who have a wide look from their watch-towers, may have 
seen that when the spirit entered into their communion, to 
throw away all confessions of faith, there came also a spirit to 
let the Seriptures go also. And now, as men like these turn 
oceasionally to instruct us upon the vital importance of definite 
religious opinions, members of our own Congregational body 
face them with the saying, that the definite creeds and confes- 
sions of faith are of doubtful value, too doubtful to be continued 
when any project of union among believers is proposed. As we 
read the articles in the Quarterly, we could but think we were 
listening to one of those sermons to which the friends of our 
Orthodox faith sometimes listened, in those periods when they 
had begun to feel deeply that they must cease an intimate union 
with those who had no fellowship with the formulas that had 
been gathered from the Scriptures. 


* Let us seriously review the religious creeds and church cove- 


nants, Which are in use among us, and satisfy ourselves, not merely 


that they contain no articles but may be proved by Scripture, but 
that they contain none which are unessential, or else discard them 
as unauthorized tests of the qualifications necessary to Christian com- 
munion and charity. To every symbol of faith, drawn up in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, in preference to those which 


47* 
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the Holy Ghost teacheth, may we not justly apply the reasoning of the 
prophet, ‘ The hand of the workman hath made it, therefore it is not 
God.” But in vindication of that idol, it was said that ‘it was from 
Israel.’ This circumstance, however, did not deify it. Nor is it a 
sufficient justification of human creeds, as tests, that they are sup- 
posed, or they are known, to be gathered out of the Holy Scriptures, 
The understanding and believing of all that others see in the word 
of God, is nowhere required by him, as a term of salvation, or 
Christian communion. We take too much upon ourselves whenever 
we impose on others any conditions, by which their Christian privi- 
leges and enjoyments are unnecessarily infringed, or interrupted.”* 

Is the battle again to be fought? or shall we unitedly 
acknowledge that the ** form of sound words,” as usually under- 
stood, is wise, useful, scriptural, Christian ? 

Men who are worshipping God may be left to their own free 
emotions, and the utterances which these inspire. But all who 
are seeking or communicating instruction will find their progress 
slight, while they isolate themselves from the language and 
guidance of others. The precision which is unnecessary in de- 
votion may be quite needful in the process of thinking. To 
reject all fixed forms, principles and systems of truth, to anni- 
hilate all that has been said and done in order to be self-formed, 
may be found to leave us like wanderers in a wilderness, who 
know not that the steps they take are any gain, and who are 
only losing ground, when they think themselves to be advancing. 
The ** form of sound words” is the light ahead, which makes 
the wilderness plain. It is the ** highway” which the king has 
suffered to be thrown up, where immortal souls may travel in 
their career of thought. Those who choose ‘*a path that lies 
along by the way on the other side of the fence” may find 
*¢ Vain Confidence” as a leader, and be likely to share in his 
fate who ‘fell into a deep pit, which was on purpose there 
made by the prince of those grounds, to catch vain-glorious 
fools withal, and was dashed in pieces with his fall.” 

Creeds and confessions of faith are necessary for clear think- 
ing. If we can suppose secular or religious thought apart 
from words, it will be of so miserable a kind that no one ought 
to desire or commend it. Thought has a double object. It may 


* Sermon preached in Boston at the Annual Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters, by Eliphalet Porter, D.D., pastor of the First Church in Roxbury. 
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be intended for the enjoyment and profit of others, or for our 
own. But how is thought to be communicated so that others 
may share it, save through the language in which they and we 
have been accustomed to speak. Or if we think for our own 
benefit, how are we to read and understand the thought, but 
through the language in which it silently rises before us. 
Thoughts that have no expressions in which they can be con- 
veyed are certainly but half-formed, and very indistinct. They 
lie upon the soul as some objects upon a cloudy and lowering 
horizon. And when they come up to be real, distinct, well- 
formed thoughts, that the soul can read, they are associated 
with certain forms of language through which they are appre- 
hended, and meditated upon. We may suppose if a man has 
the thought of God, that it will reveal itself to him in language 
like this; that he is either matter or spirit, eternal or created, 
almighty or limited, abundant or wanting in wisdom and purity. 
If he has the clearest, highest thought of God, we may sup- 
pose that it will be in his mind in words like these, ** God is a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” But the mind 
will be dark without the good words, as the eye is dark without 
the light. 

This being the law of thought’ it is very needful to have 
proper language prepared for it. One of our earliest operations 
will be thinking, and very likely religious thinking, that is to 
say, thinking about religious things ; who made us, what are we 
made for, and how long shall we continue to exist. Now if 
there be some language ready into which the infantile thoughts 
may flow, and where they may lie as in a delicate and clear 
medium, if the mould be discreetly and piously made into which 
the apprehensions may run, and where they may take the color- 
ing and shape upon which the wise and good have relied ; they 
will be looked at again and again, be read and considered ; until 
the conception of the ideas, so well expressed becomes more 
clear, and they have a lifelike distinctness, which they could 
not have had independent of the good words with which they 
were associated. 


It is said that the Hindooism of India is failing and dying, 
through the discoveries of science, which show its inconsisten- 
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cies. But there will be some religious system that must take 
its place, into which the mind that needs a religion will natu- 
rally flow. If it be a corrupt form of Christianity, then the 
views and feelings of the Hindoo population will become cor- 
rupted by it, but if it be the true, spiritual system, then by 
meditating upon, and making it a part of their worship, they 
will gradually come to better conceptions of God, and clearer 
apprehensions of themselves, than they have ever yet had. So 
will it be with all rational beings. When the young and ten- 
der ideas are beginning to put forth, they need words, and 
formulas, as the lungs of the newborn child need the fresh air 
of heaven. 

We have said that the form of sound words is needful for 
clear thought. It is also needful to systematize our thoughts- 
and make them harmonious and consistent. The several parts 
of knowledge are intimately connected with each other. One 
part that is learned does not give true views, until we have 
learned another, which is needful for its clear elucidation. Some 
men suppose they understand the agency of God, when thinking 
of that agency by itself. They regard it as complete, mighty, 
turning the heart, operating in heaven and on earth, controlling 
angels, men and devils ; but they have not the complete phase 
of God’s agency in this solitary view of it. They must bring 
in another agency, that of created beings, freely moving, how- 
ever controlled and regulated, in order that God's agency may 
be so illuminated, that they shall see just what it is. They need 
some such sound words as we have in some of our creeds ; ** that 
God is accomplishing his eternal purposes according to the coun- 
sel of his own will, in such a way that man acts freely without 
constraint, according to the bias of his own heart whether good 
or evil, and consequently is accountable for all his conduct.” 
Who, that wishes to come to a knowledge of the divine agency 
van do it better, than by studying and restudying the compre- 
hensive saying of the Westminster Confession, ‘* God from all 
eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass ;_ yet 
so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence 
offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contin- 
gency of second causes taken away, but rather established.” 
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Men read of ‘being justified by faith.” They have some 
knowledge of this from their acquaintance with the terms faith 
and justification. But they have not the proper and desirable 
knowledge, till they have learned the nature and character of 
Jesus Christ, and the atonement he has made for sin. This 
gives rise to the inquiry, what sin is, what relation it has to the 
great law of God, and what is the nature of the precepts and 
penalties which this law contains. Then they will go still far- 
ther, and inquire what right God has to give a law, and what 
are the claims upon all his creatures to recognize and obey it. 
Subject grows upon subject, each imperfectly understood without 
the light the other casts. Now if men have standards of doc- 
trine, these associated subjects will be brought to the under- 
standing in perfect consistency with each other. It is amid this 
beautiful consistency, into which truths that bear one upon the 
other and modify each other have been brought, that men rise 
to an accurate knowledge of Scripture. 

In the composition of forces, the object acted upon does not 
follow the simplé direction of either, but has a compound mo- 
tion; so with complex truths, they cannot follow the impulse of 
their original elements, but must take the new direction marked 
by their united foree. Through these church symbols men easily 
come to say those things concerning a truth, which arise from 
it as settled and modified by all the objects with which it is con- 
nected. They no longer express half the truth, and so no 
truth whatever. 

It would not be a very accurate knowledge of music that any 
man would gain by selecting his sounds, and uttering them, 
severally, or combined aceording to his own taste. There are 
forms and notes which have been most skilfully made and care- 
fully arranged, coneords which have been gathered up by the 
most delicate ear and refined taste, common standards which 
the best judges have helped to form, or with which they coin- 
cide. And when a man conforms himself to these, and grows 
up into them, he approaches the most accurate musical knowl- 
edge, advances toward that general taste, which underlies, and 
is superior to the individual, and merges his partial and imper- 
fect views in those which are more rational and consistent. 


He has struck his first notes right and afterward may rise to 
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those tones which shall increase and exalt the general musical 
taste to which he has been so much indebted. 
So in the science of all sciences, the science of God. It has 


its golden, choice notes selected by the most wise and pious, 


and combined into systems where each has the  trumpet’s 
certain sound. It has its forms of language into which they 
have suffered their heaven-bound thoughts to go, and from 
which they have come, always feeling themselves wiser and 
more heaven-taught than before. If most rapidly and surely 
we would arrive at their harmonious and consistent knowledge, 
we should embrace and follow out their forms of sound words, 
beneath which lie God’s various, but not inconsistent truths. 

Creeds will do much to save us from signal errors. The chief 
strength of errorists is in the quickness with which they quote, 
and the ease with which they comment upon particular texts. 
But in the carefully drawn form of words, these texts have all 
had their influence, and from them considered together, has been 
taken that general expression of truth, which the word of God 
allows. The man who has his systematic form, has the best 
touch-stone of truth and error. Dr. Emmons well said in his 
celebrated sermon before the Norfolk Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety : 

** Any man who has acquired a systematical knowledge of grammar, 
“an in a moment discover a grammatical mistake. Any man who has 
acquired a systematical knowledge of logic, can instantly discover a 
logical error in reasoning. And any man who has acquired a con- 
sistent system of theology, can as easily and instantaneously discover 
any sentiment which contradicts the analogy of Scripture. It was 
such a systematical knowledge of the Gospel that enabled Paul and 
Timothy to keep the faith, and preserve themselves from the cor- 
rupting influence of both Jews and Gentiles. And it is extremely 
precipitate and dangerous for any young men to presume to preach 
the Gospel in the face of a frowning, erroneous and corrupting world, 
until they have acquired this impenetrable shield.” 


It is under this management of the Franklin divine, that the 
difficulties of particular texts disappear. For no particular pas- 
sage can be made to bear a sense that is opposite to the tenor 
of Seripture which some system of faith presents. The child 
is prepared to stop the mouth of the most gainsaying and acute 
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reasoner, even if his historical, grammatical, and classical knowl- 
edge may be slight. And the intelligent Christian can take to 
himself the armor with which the fiery darts that come from 
isolated texts will be quenched, when he pursues the common 
sense course of skilful men, who are ever bringing their partic- 
ular and difficult cases to be tried by great, general principles 
from some acknowledged code, and to take the form and color- 
ing which these fundamental principles require. 

The safety which has come from established principles and 
systems is great. The early Christians had their confessions of 
faith, which they kept for public use. The Reformers had their 
creeds and confessions of faith, which have been great safeguards 
to the Protestant world. The Episcopalians of England have 
used the ** Thirty-nine Articles ” as a barrier, that many errors, 
which shrewd and learned men have started find it difficult to 
surmount. The moral, if not the legal influence of the ¢* Thirty- 
nine Articles” against the recent inquiries in Theology by eminent 
English Churchmen, and the wild fancies of Bishop Colenso is 
immense and wide-spread in the English nation. And when 
the Westminster divines drew the Catechism out of the Bible, 
and sent the truth in this simple form over the world, they 
strengthened the tide of religious sentiment so much that it has 
heen difficult for the most cunning and corrupt men permanently 
to turn it. 

Some have supposed that a creed does not leave them inde- 
pendent, and gives them a knowledge which is not equally 
elevated and dignified as that which comes from other sources. 


It is often said that we must think for ourselves, and develop 
our own system; that to be truly independent we must shake 


off the trammels of forms and creeds, and strike out a course 
which does not require a leading-line or a guide. It is amid 
contempt for the past, new ideas, great and hitherto unknown 
developments, that a real independence is supposed to lie. 

All independence must stop somewhere. We come at length 
to those truths of nature and revelation where we must be still 
and hear their voice. Whatever assists us to understand their 
voice, cannot abridge the independence which necessarily ceases 
when their voice is heard. Whoever thought of a man being 
unnecessarily dependent, when he took his rule of arithmetic, 
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which more skilful minds than his had made, and tested it by the 
problems which were given for his practice. And who could, 
rightly, ever think of a Christian losing his freedom of thought, 
when he takes his own creed or the Assembly’s Catechism, and 
goes with it to the Bible to consider its passages, and see to his 
own satisfaction that the first have been naturally and easily 
deduced from the last. 

It is no matter how real knowledge is secured. The dignity 
and value of it cannot vary with the mode in which it is obtained, 
A man’s opinions are as truly his own, if he has multiplied 
assistants through which to reach them, as if he had nothing but 
the personal imaginings of his own mind. And since, at last, 
we have to rest upon evidence, it is utterly immaterial from 
what that evidence comes, or by whom it is given, if it be relia- 
ble. Our highest dignity is not in thinking originally, loosely, 
and wildly, but in thinking clearly and strongly, and above all 
in thinking rightly, whatever be the source from which our 
thoughts have taken their rise. The child, whose religious 
thoughts now run easily in the channel of the Catechism, and 
who is coming to test it by the Bible, is none the less independ- 
ent and high-minded because it is the channel in which the 
thoughts of his father and father’s father were accustomed to 
flow. That independence is of no value, which consists in inde- 
pendence of objective truth. 

It is through the ‘*form of sound words” that we may be 
most certain of progress in knowledge. Nothing can be more 
fatal to the world’s hopes, than to have everything regarded as 
unsettled, and unknown. The Apostle Paul represents the 
men who are ‘ever learning and never able to come to a 
knowledge of the truth” as of such a sort as only to be fit to 
‘sereep into houses and lead captive silly women, Jaden with 
sins.” The man from whom discovery is to be expected is cer- 
tainly the one who will be content to think with others, through 
what has generally been considered settled science and estab- 
lished truth. And when he has quietly and humbly gone down 
to the boundary which others have reached, he can be ready 
soon to launch forth into the unknown ocean, and gather some- 
thing which shall widen that boundary, and answer as a founda- 
tion, from which those that come after shall take a fresh start. 
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It is easy to see what a dread effect it would have if the dis- 
eoveries of astronomy were all annihilated. To start the race, 
and make it begin anew, would plunge us into Egyptian night. 
How long it would be before the Copernican system of a cen- 
tral sun and planets moving around it, could be understood ! 
How few would there be who could ever reach the great law of 
gravitation, which after long struggle, the mind of Newton de- 
tected! The observations of Kepler laid the foundations for the 
discoveries of Newton. The glory of Newton had never been, if 
Kepler had not previously shone. All reasonings proceed upon 
assumptions. The greater the previous assumptions, the more 
chance for the later reasoning to reach a large result. It is an 
idle and vain fancy to suppose that we advance the intellectual 
world by being indifferent to the theories which others have 
started, and to the works that they have left incomplete. How 
much wiser and better does it seem to catch at once the dis- 
coveries of others, go forth into nature and test them, and then 
proceed to new and farther researches. It is thus that knowl- 
edge increases. The collected wisdom of the race is to be carried 
forward, in order to give to the wisdom of the present its high- 
est value. The hidden light that we reveal becomes most beau- 
tiful, useful, and brilliant, when mingling in the flames of that 
torch of glory, which the past has handed down, to make it 
more distinet and splendid for the ages that follow. 

To teach a man to think for himself, you must first make him 
think with others. It is their sometimes obscure thoughts that 
start his own. When we used to read in the rule of proportion, 
that ‘*more required more and less required less,” it seemed 
blind; but this form of words which conveyed a truth is the 
one which has excited many a boy to think and study closely, 
and see whether it was accurate. When we had tested such 
sayings as these, we had the consciousness of a sure knowledge 
which became the stepping-stone to a higher intelligence. Had 
another course been taken, and we allowed to range unguided 
by rule, the results to which we came would be likely to have 
been false thought, and imperfect language, or we should have 
been unable to reach any result, and wandered like men who had 
lost their way, too confused to think anything clearly, and ex- 
press anything definitely. But a little that we have clearly 


VOL. III.—NO. XVIII. 48 
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known, be it ever so little, has given to the mind courage and 
vigor. The single lesson, patiently and thoroughly learned has 
given rise to a second, and this to a third, until at length those 
multiplied lessons of thought, which are an honor to the race, 
come easily and rapidly. This accurate knowledge is a stimulus 
which never relaxes, but becomes more intense with every addi- 
tion to it, until we become so nerved, that the obstacles in the 
way of the highest attainments are easily overpassed. Men thus 
trained become leaders of their age. They draw forth old and 
fundamental principles which have been obscured, and make 
them shine in new arrangements and illustrations. They fash- 
ion and advance the spirit of their own age, because they have 
already entered into the spirit of all ages. Knowing what has 
heen already gathered, they know upon what to employ their 
zeal for future accumulation. Boswell says : 


** Goldsmith had long a visionary project that some time or other 
when his circumstances should be easier, he would go to Aleppo in 
order to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts peculiar 
to the East, and introduce them into Britain. When this was talked 
of in Dr. Johnson’s company, he said of all men Goldsmith is the 
most unfit to go out upon such an inquiry, for he is utterly ignorant 
of such arts as we already possess, and consequently could not know 
what would be accessions to our present stock of mechanical knowl- 
edge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding barrow, which you see 
in every street in London, and think he had furnished a wonderful 
improvement.” 


Poor Goldsmith, as described by Dr. Johnson, is no poorer 
in his anticipated researches than thousands who undertake to 
discover the unknown, before they have learned what is already 
known. 

What is true in other departments of knowledge, is eminently 
true in religion. The way to advance in religious knowledge is 
not to begin the Bible anew, as though nothing had already 
been discovered. Years will pass then before men begin con- 
sistently to gather its first principles. But let them take their 
articles of belief and go to the Scripture to verify it, and they will 
quickly make great advances in divine knowledge. The reason 
our fathers were so *‘ mighty in the Scriptures” was because they 
had their formularies which introduced them at once to all parts 
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of sacred truth, and made them instantly familiar with what it 
had taken months and years of another’s efforts to discover. 
Perhaps an imperfect system of truth would make our advance 
in knowledge more sure than it would be without any system. 
But give us a erystalizing nucleus, and it will draw out God’s 
sometimes hidden and often undetected truths, and make them 
shine in beauty, order and strength. 

It is a great thing to be able to say of these forms of sound 
words that it makes the religious and social character better. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate in the attempt to form a 
happy character, than to shut out the knowledge of the past, 
and to think of building up only through and from one’s self. 
‘The man who has the wretched conceit of despising all authority, 
is one of the most uncomfortable creatures that God suffers to 
live, like one of the monstrous things of which geologists speak 
in the old chaotic world, fit only for a scene where no human, 
rational life was found. The desirable thing is to be free from 
this individualizing, and selfish spirit. One way to effect this 
will be to lead us from our narrow and selfish conceptions into 
the symbols of faith which the united wisdom of others has 
sketched. It is a great work accomplished, when any of these 
narrow and independent thinkers have been brought into an 
interested communion of thought with the wise, good, and 
sober-minded of all ages. Then their character becomes hum- 
ble and lovely, and with the spirit of a little child they take 
their proper place in the community, which is made glad, ac- 
cording as its members cherish affectionate and truthful feelings. 

It is impossible to reach the highest Christian state without 
this humbled feeling. ** Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein.” Some of the most valuable specimens of Chris- 
tian character have been found, where they have been accus- 
tomed to take their creed and hold to it through evil and good 
report. The pure piety of Scotland has often been rightly 
traced to its abundant and faithful training in those ‘* sound 
words” which are but a condensation of the Bible. The scriptural 
intelligence, deep repentance, and warm-hearted love for God 
and man, so marked in the fathers of New England, has been 


well supposed to grow out of their strong and well arranged 
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systems of faith, which brought the word of God into so con- 
densed a form as to raise the venerable men who adhered to 
them, above the deformities of conceited and half-informed dis- 
ciples to the measure and proportions of the happiest and truest 
Christians. 

In contradistinction- from these, multitudes of Christians, and 
Christian scholars care to develop only single points. Some 
cultivate a redundant fancy, and become fretful, because others 
will not follow their dreams, and try to restrain their wayward- 
ness. Some magnify the ‘* personal reason,” and in the wild- 
ness of investigation lose all reverence for authority, and go as 
far as can be well conceived, from the feeling an apostle com- 
mends, ‘*in lowliness of mind let each esteem others better than 
themselves.” Others give an exaggerated importance to exe- 
gesis, until through their severe processes, the passages of Scrip- 
ture, not only have no ‘* double sense,” but no ‘‘ single sense,” 
from which you can draw devout feeling. 

Thus in one way or another, men are crowding out of the 
line which is safe and happy for society, and religion, and can 
only be brought back by a new and tender regard for those 
general sentiments upon which common sense and devout disci- 
ples have long relied. The complete character must have the 
broad basis, and the strong Christian feelings cannot be ex- 
pected without the depth of Christian sentiment. 

It is not to be forgotten that Scripture sustains the principles 
of this discussion, to which reason and common sense naturally 
lead us. The apostle shows how much he valued the past as 
an instructor, when he thought it best to present Christianity 
through Judaism, though it was encumbered with traditions, and 
full of ceremonies which being ritual were then out-dated. The 
reference to Judaism for the purpose of illustrating and impres- 
sing truth is as marked in the Epistle to the Galatians, though 
they were not Jews, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In de- 
scribing the minister of the Gospel unto Titus, the apostle says 
he is one that ‘* holds fast the faithful word, as he has been 
taught.” In the sixth of Romans, he speaks of the servants of 
righteousness as distinguished from the servants of sin in this, 
that they ‘‘obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which 
was delivered them.” In the letter to Timothy he says, while 
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animating him to have the complete character of a minister ot 
Jesus Christ, ** Hold fast the form of sound words which thou 
hast heard of me.” 

To this advice of Scripture, and this common sense and ra- 
tional view, many will be indifferent. They prefer to go for- 
ward as if every thing were unsettled, and consider nothing 
reliable and beautiful, but what they have made from compara- 
tive chaos. Many people think they can drive the chariot ot 
the sun, and they do not find out their mistake until they have 
thrown the orb of day into fragments, and spread ruin over the 
world. 





ARTICLE II. 


LIBERAL RELIGION. 


Too many, Judas like, are guilty of betraying Christianity 
with a kiss. They compliment it only to crucify it. They 
prove themselves its worst enemies by claiming to be its truest 
friends. Exceedingly sensitive to any suspicion or charge of 
scepticism, they yet have no faith in Christ, and do not hesitate 
to set aside as ** exploded notions” all the most cherished and 
firmly established doctrines of inspiration. 

For such a course they sometimes attempt to apologize by 
coolly telling us that they wish they only could believe, that 
they admire of all things the ‘* moral grandeur ” and the ‘* eth- 
ical beauty” of many parts of the Bible, that they esteem 
Jesus Christ, that they consider a simple, child-like faith a 
very desirable thing, but they are not credulous, their genius 
is restless and speculative, and, therefore, they cannot believe in 
the old theological dogmas, and, they profess, reluctantly, to 
resign themselves to the penalty of their extraordinary intelli- 
gence! Personal arrogance it is true, except in a few cases, is 


hardly bold enough to enter such a plea, yet it is expressly and 
constantly made by the leaders of this school for their blind, 
admiring followers. One has said, for instance, that : 


48* 
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‘** Even the protests against Christianity are oftenest made by men 
full of the religious spirit. Many of the ‘ unbelievers’ of this age 
are eminent for their religion. It is a sad thing to look at the noble 
and large-minded men who, in this country have become disgusted 
with the popular theology and so have turned off from all conscious- 
ness of religion. In a better age they would have been leaders of 
the world’s piety.” 


The habitual assumption of men of this class is that by fol- 
lowing the law of progress they have got beyond what is called 
Christianity, and that, guided by the light of reason, they have 
risen into a higher region of truth and beauty. They are not 
positive that they have on their side all the integrity, but they 
do claim to monopolize all the intelligence, and the mere circum- 
stance that a man does not think with them, is sure proof that 


he is not ‘* scholarly,” or that his scholarship lacks ‘+ breadth,” 
and he is given to understand that his faith in the teachings of 
inspiration, is opposed by ‘* the accepted results of the pro- 
foundest learning of the age.” 

It will be found, as a general rule, that these very persons 
have no special claim to preéminence for wisdom ; but ‘+ having 
heard that it is a vastly silly thing to believe every thing, they 
take it for granted that it must be a vastly wise thing to believe 
nothing,” and thus they become sceptical. Or, if saved from 
this extreme, they are found displaying their pride and folly in 
attempting to patch up and propagate some eclectic system of 
faith; and, setting aside the claims of the Bible, denying the 
divinity of Christ, and arraying themselves against every feature 
of vital Christianity, they claim to have found a better religion— 
a religion the principles of which are truer, and the fruits of 
which, they promise, shall be richer than those of any of the old 
theologies. 

This they call Liberal Religion, and in the present article we 
simply propose to glance at its theory, and to notice the two 
prominent forms of its development. 

As to the theory of religious liberalism, the most plausible 
expression of it is found in the writings of the late Theodore 
Parker. Religion, he tells us, consists in ‘a sense of depend- 
ence;” and, recognizing this as a universal sentiment, asserts 
that there is but ‘‘one religion, though many theologies.” In 
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this view — and it is the prevailing notion among those who 
are opposed to evangelical Christianity even though they may 
not be in full sympathy with Parkerism — ‘‘ a sense of depend- 
ence” is made the essence of all religion, and wherever this 
js discovered, whether among people civilized or savage, 
there we are to recognize true religion, for whether they follow 
the teachings of Zoroaster, or Confucius, or Christ, these are 
only their theologies, and they have after all but ‘* one religion.” 

Contrary to this notion, we maintain that these theolo- 
gies must spring from fundamentally different views of God and 
truth, and that to confound these is to countenance idolatry and 
encourage the grossest iniquity. We hold that there is but one 
true and living God, and that in order to render him acceptable 
service, we must have some proper conception of his divine char- 


acter. ‘* They that worship him, must worship him in spirit 


and in truth.” Adoration paid to the sun, moon and stars, 
therefore, will not be accepted as devotion offered to the Father, 
Son and Spirit. Admiration for the beautiful in nature will not 
be acknowledged as equivalent’ to love of holiness in God, and 
prayers and oblations offered to Jupiter will never be appropri- 
ated by Jehovah. The Lord our God is a jealous God, and in 
his word he has declared that we shall have no other gods before 
him. According to the views of our modern progressive reli- 
gionists, however, there is no necessity or reason for such a 
command, since we may pay our devotions to what we will, 
even adoring images, and bowing down to stocks and stones, 
and, provided only we do so under ‘* a sense of dependence,” 
we are religious, and just as truly so as if, with an enlightened 
mind and a lively faith, we should offer our homage and address 
our prayers to the great Jehovah ! 

But this theory is based not only on an indifferent view of the 
character of God, but also on a most gross conception of the 
nature and claims of truth. It wholly ignores the fact that 
truth has a stable or permanent law, it makes it purely sub- 
jective, leaving it entirely at the caprice and option of men 
to modify or reject it, allowing each individual to set up and fol- 
low a standard of his own, destroying in fact all distinction 
between truth and error in religion, and making it a point of no 
moment what is believed: because no matter what, all are es- 
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sentially right, since, though they may have many theologies, 
they can have but one religion. Governed by such a theory, 
however diabolical a man’s belief, however degrading his con- 
ceptions of divinity, though he pay worship to an ideal god 
having all the characteristics of the devil, or bow down to some 
hideous form with ten heads and twenty hands, if only sin- 
cere, we must recognize him as a worshipper of the true God; 
for this religion, Theodore Parker says, ‘* is the same thing in 
each man, not a similar thing, but just the same thing.” And 
that there might be no mistaking his idea, he tells us plainly 
that, 


‘** He that worships truly, by whatever form, worships the only 
God; he hears the prayer whether called Brahma, Pan, or Lord, or 
called by no name at all. Each people has its prophets and its saints ; 
and many a swarthy Indian who bowed down to wood and stone, 
many a grim-faced Calmuck who worshipped the great God of 
storms, many a Grecian peasant who did homage to Phebus 
- Apollo when the sun rose or went down, yes, many a savage, his 
hands smeared all over with human sacrifice, shall come from the 
east and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of God with Moses 
and Zoroaster, with Socrates and Jesus.” * 


This is the real theory of all modern religious liberalism. To 
this conclusion it inevitably leads, and its certain result, if not 
its direct aim, is to bring down the pure spirit of our holy 
Christianity to the low level of the most debasing forms of su- 
perstition and idolatry. 

This liberalism it will be found has two leading forms of de- 
velopment ; for, governed by the theory to which we have just 
alluded, it is but natural that men should justify themselves in 
believing anything or nothing — running into _latitudinari- 
anism, or universal unbelief. But to attach equal merit to 
every variety of opinion, whether true or false, manifestly evin- 
ces the grossest intellectual and moral obtuseness. To say, 
as many do, that all the forms of religion, and all the shades 
of religious doctrine, are but so many expressions of the same 
religious sentiment, so many diverse, but not antagonistic de- 
velopments of the same principle, we admit may be a compli- 
ment to heresy, but ‘it is certainly, a most outrageous insult to 


* Discourses on Theism, p. 83. 
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the truth; for, as Abraham Booth says, ‘‘ if error is harmless, 
then truth is worthless.” Of this, moreover, we may be fully 
satisfied, that every assault made on the true and formal ex- 
pression of our holy Christianity is only a blow wickedly dealt 
at the spiritual presence, the vital doctrines which the words of 
a sound creed, or the utterances of inspiration serve so well to 
enshrine. ‘True, the ethical, but atheistic poet says : 

** For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

And in saying this he evidently meant to teach in the first line 
that it is of no manner of consequence what religious opinions 
a man holds, but true to reason and facts, he unwittingly con- 
tradicts himself in the second line by declaring emphatically that 
a right life can only proceed from a right faith. 

Now if a right faith is really necessary to a right life, and if it 
is only through the truth that any man can be sanctified and 
saved, then we should prize the truth and be utterly averse to 
receiving anything that men would foist upon us as a substitute. 

Many, however, with their ideas of liberal religion, act upon 
a principle entirely the opposite of this. They claim the right 
of believing what they please, and, with a criminal charity, they 
accord the same privilege to others. They deny that a man is, 
in any proper sense, responsible for his belief, and ignoring all 
the palpable antagonisms of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, they 
would persuade themselves and others that these are only con- 
stituent parts of a scheme which is developed under a law of 
‘*fatal necessity,” and for which men are not to be held account- 
able. 

With such views, it is of course a matter of no moment what 
aman believes. If only fully persuaded in his own mind one 
is as well off with error as with truth. And whether our theo- 


logical views are all right or all wrong, or both-right and wrong 


together is a point of no manner of consequence. Schleierma- 
cher, one of this class, accounts as thus indifferent the doctrine 
of the trinity, the supernatural conception of the Saviour, many 
of his miracles, his ascension, and several other truths of the 
same class. Many also, in our own country thus set aside what 
we hold to be the most fundamental doctrines —the most clear 
and positive teachings of the word of God. And thus, cutting 
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loose from the only true and authoritative standard of religious 
faith —thus getting away from the great centre of truth, they 
fly off in every direction on tangents — taking their own courses, 
holding their own independent notions, following their own per- 
nicious ways, publishing ‘* damnable heresies,” ‘* beguiling un- 


stable souls,” and, at last, bringing upon themselves fearful and 
swift destruction. 

And with reference to all such, we say let them hold and 
teach just what they will; this is their privilege, and they are 
only accountable to God for its exercise. But what we ask of 
them, what we demand of them, is that they be honest. What 
we protest against, is their calling themselves Christians, when 
they do not follow Christ, and while they deliberately reject all 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Under civil govern- 
ment it is a crime to clip the coin, or to put in circulation a 
spurious alloy as a legal tender. But a far graver offence than 
this is committed against the divine government by those who 
diminish aught from revealed truth, or who seek to dilute and 
pervert it by an admixture of error. Even though the outer 
coating is not brass but real gold, the coin is none the less 
counterfeit ; and a false doctrine is not better, but only made 
the more dangerous by throwing around it a sort of spiritual 
glamor. <A bold, audacious, braggart opposition to the truth 
we do not fear; but that bland, conciliatory, plausible style 
which quotes texts and Bible phrases, torn from their proper 
connection and reft of their proper import, to give currency and 
character to wicked lies, this we do fear, and we unhesitatingly 
denounce it as traitorous to truth and ruinous to souls. 

It is by just such means that many, in time, come to believe 
in nothing. This is but the legitimate tendency, the inevitable 
practical result of all liberalism in religion. 

We have just said that, holding this theory, men are encour- 
aged to believe anything they please. We should have said 
anything but orthodox truth. This is regarded as most obnox- 
ious, worse than the grossest errors of heathenism, and every 
variety of effort is made to oppose and decry it. ‘True, many 
for a time, hold on to some form of religion, but generally it is 
not long, after abandoning Christ and the Bible, before they are 
found bold enough to discard as husks, ‘suited only to their 
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good but darkened forefathers,” all those great and glorious doc- 
trines which lie at the very foundation of the Christian system. 
Thus becoming wise above what is written, they set aside our 
good old creeds as ‘* superstitions,” and settle down into what 
they are pleased to term ‘‘a calm and rational life,” and, in the 
fuller development of their vain confidence, it is found that they 
have no faith, except in themselves, and that they pay no wor- 
ship except to nature and to man! With severe yet just sar- 
casm some rhymster, alluding to the sentiments of a noted indi- 
vidual of this class, says : 
‘** This is the creed (let no man chuckle) 

Of the great thinker, Henry Buckle : 

‘I believe in fire and water, 

And in fate, dame Nature’s daughter ; 

In what strikes the outward sense, 

Not in mind, nor Providence ; 

I believe in all the gases 

As a means to raise the masses. 

Carbon animates ambition, 

Oxygen controls volition ; 

Whatever's good or great in men 

May be traced to hydrogen ; 

And the body, not the soul, 

Governs the unfathomed whole.’ ” 


Now all history and observation testify that the almost inva- 
riable result of religious liberalism is to just such materialism, 
and onee brought under the influence of this or any other species 
of scepticism, and but little time is required, and but little effort 
is necessary to make an open denial of all religious truth. 

What men call liberalism is the nearest practical approxima- 
tion to utter infidelity, and when an individual starts out in this 
course, when he once yields to this form of error, we may with 
almost unerring certainty, predict what will be his speedy fate ; 
for no man can possibly put himself upon this inclined plane of 


smooth ice without sliding and tumbling into the fearful depths 
of unbelief. 


This is not a mere theory, it is a necessary result, verified by 
facts in all ages and almost every community. 


* | have been rudely driven,” complains one, ‘out of my old beliefs. 
My early Christian faith has given way to doubt; the little hut on 
the mountain side, in which I thought to dwell in pastoral simplicity, 
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has been scattered to the tempest, and I am turned out to the blast 
without a shelter. I have wandered long and far, but have not found 
rest. I cannot make myself contented, as others do, with believing 
nothing, and yet I have nothing to believe. I have wrestled long 
and hard with my Titan foe, but not successfully. I have turned 
to every quarter of the universe ; I have interrogated my own soul, 
but it answers not; I have gazed upon nature, but its many voices 
speak no articulate language to me.” * 


Such cases, alas, are but too numerous, and almost every 
reader will at once call to mind those whose hopes have thus 
suffered an eclipse, and who, when drawn into this vortex, have 
entirely disappeared from the circle of Christian association, 
have ceased to pray, grown weary of the Gospel, and, from be- 


ing inwardly hostile, have become, in some instances, outwardly 


antagonistic to revealed religion. But many, though ceasing to 
believe in all that is specially characteristic of the New Testa- 
ment, its history, its miracles, its peculiar doctrines, still profess 
to be Christians. They sail under the flag of liberalism. They 
claim the privilege of believing anything or nothing, and 
though beginning in latitudinarianism, they advance to indiffer- 
ence, and even plunge into some form of dark, deceitful infidel- 
ity, they still persist in challenging a recognition as religionists. 

A more deplorable state than this can hardly be imagined ; 
for without the least tincture of piety, they yet flatter themselves 
that they have ** the essence of Christianity,” and in their spir- 
itual blindness and self-confidence, they are wholly inaccessible 
to divine truth, and as a consequence well-nigh hopeless in their 
guilt and ignorance. Professing, moreover, to be exceedingly 
liberal, they are of all men most uncharitable ; claiming to walk 
in superior light, they are actually groping their way in the 
most awful darkness, and, though boasting a pure eclectic faith, 
it is found generally to be neither more nor less than a bitter 
hatred of every essential doctrine of our holy Christianity. That 
in societies supporting heresy there are true Christians we do 
not question. There are doubtless here and there individuals 
who have the root of the matter in them, who are impregnated 
with the life and spirit of the Master, and who, in spite of the 
biasing tendency of their associations, and the perverting influ- 


* Eclipse of Faith. p. 70. 
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ence of their teachers, are at heart sound in the faith. But we 
hold at the same time, that all such need to be taught the way 
of the Lord more perfectly ; for only by separating themselves 
from those in error, and bearing a firm and consistent testimony 
for the truth, can they hope to avoid the responsibility of com- 
plicity in their guilt. 

On some of the minor points of religious belief a difference 
of opinion may doubtless be allowed. But while in essentials 
there should be unity, and in non-essentials freedom, and in all 
things charity, yet let the notion never obtain that it is unchar- 
itable to guard the truth with the most jealous and earnest vig- 
ilance. Christianity, which is the most perfect embodiment of 
truth, must be defended against those who would in any way 
subvert it. Religion and morality, the interests of God and 
man alike demand that those who seek its corruption, whether 
in the guise of friends or in the hostile attitude of foes, shall be 
exposed and fearlessly rebuked, as those who are guilty of 
* perverting the right way of the Lord.” 

In such a state of things it is the imperative duty of all 
evangelical Christians to withhold their sympathy and fellow- 
ship from those who, under the specious plea of liberalism, are 
laboring so industriously to subvert the truth. And especially 
does it become the ministers of Christ to contend, more earn- 
estly than ever, for ** the faith which was once delivered to the 


saints,” and, by fearlessly denouncing heresy, and refusing to 


fraternise with those who do not preach Christ, convince the 
churches that they honestly believe the difference between truth 
and error is not trifling but infinite, and, 
** If they have whispered truth, 
Whisper no longer, 
But speak as the thunder doth 
Sterner and stronger.” 


VOL. IIl.—NO. XVIII. 
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ARTICLE Ul. 
A PHENOMENON OF CALVINISM. 


Ir was late in July, 1566. Fifty years had now gone by 


since the Reformation opened in Germany. ‘The new faith, or 
rather, the old apostolic faith revived, had spread widely through 
the German States, Switzerland, and portions of France. The 
Papal church was aroused to an energy and a bitterness to stay 


the great movement of Protestantism. To do this Philip II. of 
Spain was one of the most ardent and efficient and bloody in- 
struments of the Pope. The Spanish Inquisition was a ma- 
chine ready to his hand and in all its original and terrible 
strength. The Netherlands, then embracing what is now [el- 
gium and Holland, were a part of his domain as inherited from 
his father, Charles V. The true faith had spread in the Nether- 
lands long before the days of Luther and Calvin; and the hot 
pinchers, the burning ploughshare, the boiling kettle, the flaying 
knife and the stake and faggot, had done much, by reaction and 
persecution, to establish it there. Forbidden translations of the 
Bible were circulated, and many other prohibited means used to 
spread a biblical faith. 

When, therefore, the Reformation took possession of Germany 
the larger portion of the people of the Netherlands sympathized 
with it. The Emperor Charles V., with his court and the Romish 
church, attempted to bleed and burn out the heresy. By the 
edict of 1521 he condemned all the disciples and converts of the 
Reformation ** to be punished with death, and forfeiture of all 
their goods.” Thousands were burned for reading the Bible 
and discussing its doctrines and holding private religious meet- 
ings in their own houses. But all in vain. The Papal party 
still remained in a small minority, though it had all the civil 
and ecclesiastical power, because it was the Emperor’s party. 

Such was the religious condition of the Netherlands when 
Charles V. abdicated, Oct. 25, 1555. By the partition of the 
Empire the Netherlands fell to his son Philip. He was an in- 
tense Spanish Catholic, and esteemed it the highest duty he 
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owed to God, the church and the world to free the Netherlands 
from the Protestant heresy. 

To this end all forms of deception, all processes of civil 
oppression, and all torture and modes of death, were to him 
right. The terrible edict of his father, of 1550, he enacted 
anew immediately on coming to the throne. By it the men 
were to die by the sword, and the women by burial alive, who 
should prepare, keep or dispose of any of the works of the Re- 
formers, hold religious meetings in their own houses, discuss 
religion, read the Seriptures, or in their own hearts secretly 
entertain the opinions of the Reformers. 

This edict he pressed energetically by the Inquisition. As a 
result all and every religious act and opinion, contrary to the 
church of Rome was put under the interdict of death. No con- 
ference between man and man could be had on doctrinal or prac- 
tical or experimental religion, no public or private religious 
meeting held, except as all was in sympathy with Rome. A 
portion of the people were hostile to this regime from their sym- 
pathy with Protestantism, and another portion from their ancient 
and still chartered right to a large liberty in matters municipal, 
social, and religious. These two portions constituted the larger 
part of the people of the Netherlands. 

Thus restrained in their chartered, ancient and dearest rights, 
the people began to assume their religious privileges in masses. 
They would enjoy the exercises of the Reformed religion. 
Thousands of peasants, gentlemen, burghers and merchants 
assembled in the open fields for worship. They came armed 
with broadsword, pike, javelin, and arquebus. They would 
hear the sermons and sing the songs of the Reformers. Though 
for doing it the penalty was death, and many were suffering 
that penalty, they gathered. Though seven hundred crowns 
were offered for a Reformed preacher, dead or alive, men were 
found to preach to these multitudes. 

Mield preaching spread like a contagion. A congregation of 
seven thousand and ten thousand was common. At the bridge 
of Ernonville, near Tournay, six thousand assembled one night 
to hear the word. Two days after ten thousand congregated at 


the same place. A deeree was issued that each one going in- 
curred the death-penalty by burning. A few days after twenty 
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thousand assembled at the same spot to hear the word. Every 
third man was armed. A hundred mounted troops escorted the 
preacher to the pulpit. When this preaching was near a city 
the city would be emptied ; for all classes would hear the ser- 
mons. In Flanders, the meetings were as fortified eneamp- 


ments. For they made barricades of their carriages, mounted 
strong guards, and kept out scouts. How strange! A whole 
State in rebellion, and defended encampments of ten thou- 
sand and twenty thousand, defying the Government with pike 
and broadsword, that they might hear the Gospel of Jesus, and 
then peaceably breaking up and going home. What a sight! 

It was now late in July, 1566, when it was announced that 
a man of singular eloquence, Peter Gabriel, would preach at 
Overeen, near Harlem. The people were wild with enthusiasm. 
They left other cities desolate while they gathered in and about 
Harlem, in tens of thousands. They covered the grounds out- 
side the walls with their encampments. To prevent disorder 
the city gates were kept closed till a late hour on the morning of 
the preaching. It was of little use. Men sealed the walls and 
swam the moat to attend the meeting. When at length the 
gates were opened the city was emptied of people as a dish. On 
the preaehing field were the usual bulwarks, and guards and 
scouts, the women being in the centre, and nearest the preacher. 

First, the vast assembly lifted up their voice, as the voice of 
many waters, ina Psalm. In that midsummer noon the vast 
region echoed the chanting. Yet every note was tell-tale of 
rebellion, and might prove the herald of the death-knell. A 
tender prayer was offered for themselves, their friends, and their 
enemies, the government of bitter. persecution, and Philip IL. 
the king, who guided it. 

The preacher had for his pulpit two spears thrust into the 
ground supporting a cross-piece, against which he placed his 
back. He gave his text: ** By grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God. Not of 
works lest any man should boast. For we are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” — Ephesians ii. 
8, 9,10. And for four long, unbroken hours he held that mul- 
titude by his sermon. He spoke to them of God’s grace—of the 
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mercy of the Lord Jesus in dying for the poorest sinner—of his 
willingness and anxiety to save the most abandoned, and of 
saving faith in Christ. At times, says one who was present, 
the vast crowds would be melted to tears, and then he would 
lift them with a fervor of feeling to heaven. 

What a strange scene was this! The penalty was death by 
sword or faggot to preach or hear such truths. The truths were 
original, and earnest and undiluted Calvinism. Yet here were 
tens of thousands listening to these truths, singing and rejoicing. 
Stout men leaned on spear and pike and arquebus while they 
listened. Women thought of their children and of the flames 
fur hereties, and then lifted up their heretical psalms. Guards 
and troopers and scouts encircled the worshipping host, on the 
watch for any danger, while Gabriel unfolded the text, and 
pressed its great truths for four uninterrupted hours ! * 

Here is a historic picture for our study. Great truths, great 
dangers, and great multitudes of men unite in the picture. Let 
us examine it a little in detail. Here was an immense power. 
We would know the sources of it. 

Among the causes of so great a movement we allow much to 
the spirit of liberty in the people. The Netherlanders had, from 
earliest time, enjoyed much of this, and by usage, agreements 
and charters, they were still entitled to such enjoyment. But 
their rights were now outraged, and these religious mass meet- 
ings were as the quickening pulses of a coming fever. We 
allow, too, for a general and deep hostility to the Inquisi- 
tion, regardless of religious and sectarian sympathies. We 
allow much also to the enthusiasm and avidity with which a re- 
ligiously inclined people would crowd the places of worship when 
all the services were for the first time to be conducted in their 
own mother tongue. In their churches, and according to the 


laws of the realm, all such service, with trifling exceptions, 


must be in the Latin language, which the masses could not 
understand. The prayers, sermons, chants, etc., were in this 
unknown and dead tongue. To have all now in the language 
of every-day life would stir an intense feeling and gather vast 
congregations. Still, other and deeper causes must be sought 
for this rising and pressure of the human tide. The dikes of 
* Motley’s Rise of Dutch Republic. I: 535, et alibi. 
49* 
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Holland never felt the swellings of the North Sea more severely 
than did Philip’s government of Holland this surging and over- 
flowing of the populace, when they poured out into the open 
country and filled the fields of worship. The causes must be 
sought among those deep and mighty ones with which God is 
wont to shake a continent and agitate a nation. At the bottom 


of a varied manifestation was Calvinism; and never has history 


furnished a better illustration of the power of this system of 
faith to energize and make invincible a people. 

The populace in the Netherlands had learned just enough of 
the truths of the Reformation to beget an intense desire to know 
them fully. About the year 1550, or fifteen years before the 
preaching of Gabriel, an imperfect translation of the Bible was 
made into Dutch from the German translation of Luther. This 
gained some circulation, but by the bloody edict of 1550 all 
people were forbidden ** to read, teach, or expound the Serip- 
tures, unless they had duly studied theology and been approved 
by some renowned university.” The Psalms of David had been 
translated into verse in the common language and for common 
use. But man or woman found with one of these hymn books, 
and cherishing its sentiments, must go to the stake.* 

Seven years before the time of our camp meeting at Harlem, 
Calvin made the final revision and publication of his Institutes. 
The work was translated into Dutch, High and Low, and so 
diffused its light and leaven through the Netherlands, although 
a prohibited book and exposing its owner to death. By such 
means there had been some entrance of God’s truths — enough 
of a dawn to beget longings for a full day. 

We must also remember that these isolated and imperfect 
truths, thus obtained by stealth, went among a people nation- 
ally devout. The Netherlanders were prone to religion, 
from their ancestry and education. Therefore the little 
evangelical truth thus obtained, over and above what the Rom- 
ish church gave through a dead language, created the convie- 
tion that there were vast and unexplored treasures of it still held 
in reserve ; and the desire was intense to possess it. As when 
Columbus, seventy-five years before, when first approaching the 
shores of this Western world, met with sea weed and bits of 


* Motley, I, pp. 495, 261, 262. 
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trees and drift, and so was persuaded that a hidden continent 
was just before him, being thus filled and consumed with an 
ardor of which we can have but slight conception, so they, 
under Popish pilotage, and afar from the great continent of 
revealed truth, fell in with these floating fragments of the divine 
word. They would know whence they came, and what and 
how great the body of truth from which they had been 
detached. They were filled with an intense zeal to press on 
and make the full discovery. So they went out in masses and 
tens of thousands to learn the truth. 

To give a devout man fractions, glimpses and intimations of 
what God has revealed —to let a religiously inclined people 
have only verses and paraphrases, when they have reason to 
suppose there are whole chapters and books written of God for 
them —this will stir a passion deep and unequalled among the 
desires and purposes of the soul. Nothing is so meendiary and 
revolutionary as a government process that separates and shuts 
up God's word from a people who know and covet that word. 
And that it can stir such a passion in man argues the divinity 
of the word. 

No one principle or privilege did more to stir revolutions in 
England, from the days of Wiclif, to the time of the free circu- 
lation of the Seriptures in our present translation, than the 
question of making or not making the Bible a book common to 
the people. For a long time the pivot of anarchy, this volume 
in our mother tongue became at length the pivot of govern- 
ment. Soin the Netherlands in the time we are considering, 
the partial and then suppressed entrance of God’s word proved 
revolutionary. It is in its nature, as in the design of its au- 
thor, to upheave and agitate the civil and social and moral state 
of a people, till it be made free and common; and when its 
manifestation takes the Calvinistic form its power is cumulative 
and irresistible in both church and state. 

There was a newness and freshness and so a power in the 
truths of the Reformation that the people gained at these mass 
mectings. We must bear in mind that the audience of Peter Ga- 


briel knew of such a book as the Bible, if they knew not fully 


its contents, and they believed most sacredly in all of it as the 
word of God. But the most of it had been kept back from 
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their free use and study. When, therefore, new portions of it 
were given or promised, or familiar parts were set in a totally 


new light by Protestant preachers, it came as a new revelation. 
It was as a supplement to their former infallible rule of faith 
and practice. They received it as would Israel an eleventh 
Commandment at Sinai. They were in the expectation of new 
and fresh and formerly withheld truths. They were in a devout 
and believing frame of mind to accept what should be uttered, 
as a ** thus saith the Lord.” What city in Christendom would 
not go out en masse if it expected to hear the reading and ex- 
pounding of a new chapter added to a Gospel or Epistle? To 
such hearers, trained under Popery—that stupendous system of 
salvation by works—and kept in its darkness away from God's 
word, how must this text of Gabriel have come with an over- 
whelming power. So hostile in each of its points, and in its 
whole scope, to the Papal theory and teaching of justification, 
that sermon must have fallen on them as the light on Saul of 
Tarsus in his way to Damascus. And, as in Saul’s case, the in- 
quiry went up from those listening thousands outside the gates 
of Harlem, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 

We fail to apprehend the freshness and force with which these 
truths would affect their minds, because they are so common- 
place to us. We have heard and read and abused them till we 
are almost indifferent toward them. 

But mark their case. In the common and only lawful teach- 
ing of the land, justification by faith only, and the utter worth- 
lessness of works as merit in the same, was as much a lost 
truth, as ever there was a lost art. The entire Papal theory of 
pardon, justification and sanctification, the total process of sal- 
vation, was utterly at variance with the text of their sermon. 
Its unfolding, therefore, naturally and necessarily threw them 
into great anxiety and alarm. They had been seeking salvation 
under a vast mistake as to the way. Religiously inclined, believ- 
ing all God’s word, and sincere in their endeavors to gain sal- 
vation, these new truths, as fresh facts and_ principles, affected 
them most powerfully. They felt that they must change their 
entire method of securing the life eternal. In this new teach- 


ing of Gabriel, the field preacher, works of merit were nothing, 
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and grace was everything. To this newly revealed method of 
Paul they now earnestly turned.* 

These truths of Gabriel’s sermon wrought much conviction of 
sin in the mass of the people. This cluster of divine principles 
presented by the preacher, and so abundantly set ‘forth and sup- 
sported in other parts of the Scripture, were the leading features 
of the reformed faith and of Calvinism. Of course they had 
spread far and wide as the very essence of the Reformation. 
By them the Popish system was convicted of gross error, and of 
leading all its supporters into the condemnation of God by 
rejecting his one plan of saving men by grace through faith. 
So soon, therefore, as the people discovered, by this new light, 
the danger in which the Romish faith placed their souls, they 
began to feel their own personal guilt in rejecting God's scheme 
of merey for one based on their works of penance, ete. Thus 
these new truths brought to them a new issue. It was no longer 
so much a controversy between them and the Papal church on 
conformity, as between them and God on his way of justifica- 
tion. This was narrowing the circle of controversy, and re- 
ducing the number of points in it. These truths coming in this 
shape produced a conviction of personal guilt, and summoned 
the man to answer to God in the court of his conscience. So 
their newly discovered relations to God led them to these mass 
meetings where these newly revealed laws of God were to be 
argued, almost as if God had summoned them to the divine 
court. To men thus feeling a conviction of sin, and regarding 
it as the call of God to attend to these new truths at the stations 
for field preaching, the Pope was nothing, and the Inquisition, 
and the burning faggots. 

So conviction of sin is wont to extinguish in a man all sense 
of other danger. A dreadful sound in his ears warns him to flee 
from the wrath to come. It is the peculiarity, the prerogative 
and the inherent power of this scheme of salvation by grace 
only, set forth in Gabriel’s text, and then as now termed Cal- 
Vinistic, to make a man indifferent to all circumstances, sur- 
rounding perils, opinions and threats of men. God, the soul, 


sin, a Saviour, perdition, eternity—these solitary words are 


* For parallel illustration, see Edwards’s “ Surprising Conversions,” Works III, 
233; and Tracy’s * History of the Great Awakening,” chap. 1. 
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ideas, theories, volumes to him. He floats and drives to and 
fro in a tempest of awful thoughts, like Paul in Adria, seeing 
neither sun nor stars. So under the influence of these doctrines 
of grace, conviction of sin, more or less definite, was one of the 
great powers that moved the populace of the Netherlands, and 
at times gathered and drifted them into those vast assemblages 
like the congregation of Peter Gabriel. 

The peril of hearing, but the greater peril of not hearing these 
truths increased the enthusiasm and attendance at this ficld- 
preaching. All through the Netherlands the fires of persecu- 
tion were lighted. Thousands had already been burned, hung 
and buried alive for openly or secretly holding and favoring the 
sentiments of the Reformers. Probably no one attended this 
camp preaching who had not thus lost some relative or acquaint- 
ance. Almost in sight of every field preacher's stand was a 
martyr’s stake. Vast prices were offered by the government 
for the head of a Reforming preacher ; and every man, woman, 
and child, who listened to him, or even secretly held his senti- 
ments and read the Scriptures, did it at the peril of life. This 
very peril stimulated inquiry into these forbidden teachings, and 
the more closely men stadied this text of Gabriel and kindred 
truths, the more ready were they to say: ** We ought to obey 
God rather than men.” 

Such is the nature and power of these truths of the Calvin- 
istic system that when an earnest man once takes them into his 
mind for examination they will allow him to stop in no half- 
way process. If he love them and be driven to it, he will go to 
the stake for them. The study of them in the Netherlands 
under such a pressure of peril, brought conviction of sin. Then 
arose the sense of peril on the other side, even God's, if they 
refused to hear and study and obey. So were they brought to 
this alternative: ** If we listen to Gabriel we disobey the gov- 
ernment and forfeit life. If we refuse to hear him and to ac- 
cept this plan of salvation by grace, we disobey God and forteit 
the sou] and salvation. We must risk the burning here, or 
burn hereafter.” So was the issue made up to them in their 
thoughtful, religious inquiry for duty. They had no third 
choice. So the very peril here and hereafter augmented those 
unlawful assemblies, and sent out of Harlem and other cities 
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their tens of thousands to hear four hours’ sermons on salvation 
by grace only, and not of works. 

It was a strange sight, five thousand, ten thousand, twenty 
thousand people in a fortified encampment, and every third man 
armed, to hear Calvinistic sermons, and each forfeiting his life by 
hearing. The characteristic and predominant feature of the Gospel 
—salvation by grace only—the Papal church had thrown aside, 
ignored, forgotten. In place of it, she had introduced a system 
of works, ceremonial, penitential, self-torturing, mysterious, but 
all meritorious. On this very point, justification by human 
processes, Luther, Calvin and the other Reformers, took issue 
with the church of Rome, and maintained the contrary doctrine 
of justification by faith without human works of merit. On 
this issue the great Protestant Reformation was worked and 
achieved. Under God it was carried by the reproduction, 
propagation and establishment of that system of doctrines called 
Calvinistic. Gabriel had the germ of it in his text and the body 
of it in his sermon. So far, then, as men like Protestantism in 
distinction from Romanism, let them give credit to the Calvin- 
istic scheme of faith for it. For the propagation and defense of 
Calvinism achieved the Reformation, and original Calvinism and 
original Protestantism are one and the same. 

But what was there of this energetic system so troublesome 
to Philip II. that kept the audience of Gabriel four hours in 
hearing? We recur to his text and its unfolding. 

‘** By grace are ye saved.” Then man is naturally in a ruined, 
helpless state, having no foundation, material and strength by 
which to build up for heaven. Within the reach of his arm all 
is lost. For Calvin, now two years deceased, had published in 
his Institutes more than thirty years before, and the work was 
in Dutch translation and circulation among them, that, ‘ ac- 
cording to the constitution of our nature oil might be extracted 
from a stone sooner than we could perform a good work. It is 
wonderful indeed that man, condemned to such ignominy, 
dares to pretend to have anything left.” Inst. 3: 14. 

Nay, even the faith by which this grace was apprehended was 
the ** gift of God.” This ruined man has the faculties for 
believing, but so deranged, perverted and enslaved that the 
grace to be received must provide for the act of its reception. 
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The believing is the man’s, but God helps and makes him 
believe. But for being put unto it efficaciously of God he never 
would exercise this faith. ‘* Not of works.” They have 
neither merit nor power toward salvation, since the unregen- 
erate heart neither has nor works anything morally pleasing to 
God. For all this the carnal ‘heart is impotent. So Papal 
works of penance and extra righteousness are cut off by the 
stroke, ‘* not of works,” as also all doings of the unregenerate 
as having merit before God. 

‘¢ His workmanship.” As Christians made so of God, his 
production. The Christian state is not one obtained by growth 
through natural processes and human labors. The incipient 
and at the same instant concluding act by which one is consti- 
tuted a Christian is God’s act, so that the result or ‘* new 
creature” is due wholly to him. ** Created” a Christian. No 
divine labor of ordinary dignity does this, but the work comes 
in among the supernatural. The act of making a Christian 
turns our thoughts to the time and labor when out of chaotic 
material, in riot and under mob-law, ** God created the heavens 
and the earth.” So Peter Gabriel preached original Calvinism 
on the doctrine of the ** new creation.” ‘* In Christ Jesus” 
this is done; through his love and work and merit. Ile made 
it possible for ruined man to become God’s workmanship in the 
regeneration. 

This supernatural change is ** unto good works.” The order 
in nature and time is, first, the creating, and then the good 
working. So are good works not the cause but the fruit of a 
Christian heart. God creates anew the heart and calls it 
*¢ good” ; then the man works and God calls the work good. 
So is boasting excluded and man a debtor to grace. These 
good works, moreover, are what God had ** before ordained.” 
God had ordained the works and the means to secure them; 
and the programme was eternal with him. He foreordained the 
holy acts, and then prepared the man to perform them. 5o 
grace runs before and we in free will follow, stepping on the 
stones which that grace had ‘* before ordained ” for our feet. 

These are the truths by which Gabriel held his audience so 
long near the gates of Harlem, and these are the truths that 
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mide the hands and hearts of the Netherlanders too strong for 
Philip and the combined forces of the Spanish kingdom. 

Men sometimes praise Protestantism and deride Calvinism. 
A better historical discrimination would compel them to abate 
their praise or their derision; for originally these two great 
ecclesiastical facts were identical. The free Protestant church 
in all its branches, and the free state, Continental, English and 
American, owe a debt to Calvinism never yet fully acknowl- 
edged. Indeed some who make a special rejoicing in free sing- 
ing and speech in the church repudiate the debt. They should 
be more just and generous. The strong points for a free church 
and a free state in the Netherlands, in opposition to a hierar- 
chical and civil despotism, were the very essence of the Reform- 
ation under Luther and Calvin. The same principles, work- 
ing in England, effected those changes in the English Constitu- 
tion and administration that particularly delight us. The round- 
heads of Cromwell and the Commonwealth and Gabriel’s psalm- 
singers at Overeen and our Puritan fathers, were men of one 
purpose and work. And for the reason that one religious faith 
animated them. They were original Calvinists, Hebrews of the 
Hebrews, and planted civil and religious liberty wherever it now 
isenjoyed. The men who believed in total depravity, hell, 
unconditional election, efficacious calling, the divine sovereignty 
and justification by faith only, are the men who fought bloody 
fields with a terrible energy, founded states, opened the era of 
progress on medieval Europe, gave liberty to the masses and 
democracy to the church. These works of theirs grew out of 
their religious faith. The true ideas of government, of the lib- 
erty of person and the conscience, and of progress, reformation 
and conservatism, are inherent in Calvinism, or have had birth 
and lite only with it. Whether the former can live and flourish 
without the latter is an experiment yet to be completed. To 
our mind the government that ignores the depravity of the sub- 


ject, the sovereignty of God, the redemptive administration of 
the world by a viearious Christ, and future retribution, has re- 
jected ideas elemental and indispensable to its own existence as 
a free government. 


It ill becomes men, therefore, to draw the waters of this life 
from wells that Calvinists digged, and to rejoice in the vineyards 
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that Calvinists planted, and to glory in the progress of the nine- 
teenth century which Calvinists started in the sixteenth, and at 
the same time flout Calvinism as mouldy, fossil and obsolete. If 
such men could sit under the preaching of Peter Gabriel and do 
the work of his congregation they would be converted to a bet- 
ter faith. 





ARTICLE IV. 


COLENSO’S CIPHERING RE-CIPIERED. 


To Natal, where savage men so 
Err in faith and badly live, 

Forth from England went Colenso, 
To the heathen light to give. 


But behold the issue awful; 
Christian vanquished by Zulu, 
Says polygamy is lawful, 
And the Bible isn’t true. 


THESE stanzas, which originated in some English publica- 
tion,contain quite as much truth as poetry. In fact only one 
point in them strikes us as lacking the strictness of verity ; that, 
namely, which applies to the Bishop of Natal the epithet Chris- 
tian, if it be intended in the strict evangelical sense of the word. 

The Bible says, ‘* the fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” We have been sorely tempted to apply this epithet to 
the author of the work on ** The Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua,” and to say, the fool hath said in his mathematical pro- 
pensity, the Bible is not historically true. This charge of folly 
we shall endeavor to substantiate by facts. 

We pass over the preface and introductory remarks in the 
first chapter, and commence with chapter 2d, on ‘*The family of 
Judah.” In the forty-sixth chapter of Genesis and twelfth verse, 
is an enumeration of the sons and grandsons of Judah, who 
went down to Egypt with Jacob. His grandsons are moreover, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of their birth, as recorded 
in Genesis chapter xxxvili, equivalent to great grandsons. 
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Consider now that Judah was only forty-two, or at most forty- 
four years old, at the time of going down to Egypt, and we 
must acknowledge that he was young for a great grandfather. 

Expositors have explained the matter by supposing that the 
sons of Pharez, though not born in the land of Canaan, are 
mentioned with those that were, because regarded as substitutes 
for Err and Onan, the deceased sons of Judah. Now, while 
this may be the true explanation, it must be admitted that it is 
not the obvious import of the passage. The Bishop takes the 
ground that it cannot be historically true, if taken in its more 
obvious import. Can it be true, without a suspension of the 
ordinary laws of nature? We have only to show the possibil- 
ity, that it is not incompatible with those laws. In the first 
place then, we object to the Bishop’s strict interpretation of 
‘at that time.” Gen. xxxvili, 1. He will have it equivalent 
to ** after these things” related in the previous chapter. On 
the other hand, we claim that the phrase is in itself indefinite, 
like ** in those days,” as used in the book of Acts. To this 
agree Bush, Olshausen, Barnes, and commentators generally, 
Bishop Colenso excepted. We take it to mean, in the passage 
in Genesis referred to, during the period of Israel’s sojourn in 
the land of Canaan. 

What then were the facts in the case, or rather, what may 
they have been? Judah seems to have been about ten years 
old, when his father’s family came from Mesopotamia to the land 
of Canaan. Now suppose that when about thirteen he ** went 
down from his brethren, and turned into a certain Adullamite, 
whose name was Hirah.” There he sees ‘* a daughter of a cer- 
tain Canaanite whose name was Shuah,” who captivated his 
youthful faney ; and without waiting to consult his father or his 


brethren, and perhaps without much of a marriage ceremony, as 
Shechem took Dinah, ** he took her, and she bare a son; and 


he called his name Er.” But though this marriage was hastily 
contracted, Judah abides by it in good faith. A second and 
third son were born, Onan and Shelah. 

Er grows up to the age of perhaps fourteen, and his father, 
remembering his own strong youthful passions, thinks best to 
take a wife for him. This he does in the person of Tamar. 
But Er was wicked in the sight of the Lord, and the Lord slew 
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him. Nothing remained but that, according to patriarchal 
customs, Tamar should become the wife of Onan, who may 
now have been thirteen. He too, was slain, for his wick- 
edness, leaving Judah but one son, Shelah, perhaps twelve 
years of age. Judah began to think there was some fatality 
involved in a connection with Tamar, and under the plausible 
pretence that Shelah was too young to be married, bade her 
remain a widow at her father’s house. Not improbably Tamar 
suspected Judah’s insincerity in his implied promise of Shelah 
to be her husband, but the excuse was specious, and she did as 
she was bidden. ‘+ And the days were multiplied.” A full year 
may have elapsed and Shelah now have reached the age at 
which Onan became her husband ; still she was not given to 
him to wife. 

We all know the artifice by which Tamar brought Judah to 
terms, and to acknowledge his fault. In process of time, 
Pharez and Zarah are born. What now may have been the 
age of Judah? Married at thirteen—fourteen at the birth of 
Er, fifteen at that of Onan, and sixteen at that of Shelah. 
When Shelah was thirteen, Judah would be twenty-nine, and 
thirty, or in his thirtieth year, when Pharez and Zarah were 
born. Let now Pharez marry at thirteen, and be blessed like 
his father Judah, and his great grandfather Isaac, with twins, 
and Judah may have been a great grandfather at forty-four or 
under. 

Is it then physically impossible that a lad of thirteen or four- 
teen should be a father? Is it, as Bishop Colenso says, ** cer- 
tainly incredible” that Hezron and Hamal, the sons of Pharez, 
should have been born in the land of Canaan, when Judah was 
from forty-two to forty-four years old? Unless we greatly 


mistake, events no less strange are vouched for on the amplest 


authority. It does not seem to us to prove absolutely the un- 
historical character of the Pentateuch, even if we are compelled 
to take the record in its more obvious import. 

Look at the matter again in figures, in which the Bishop so 
much delights, remembering that as time advances the number 
of years before Christ decreases. Judah is born in the year 
1749. He marries, according to supposition, in 1736, Er is 
born 1735, Onan 1734, Shelah 1733,—possibly 1734. Er 
and Onan are married in 1721. Tamar deceives Judah in 
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1720. Pharez and Zarah are born in 1719, perhaps in 1720. 
Pharez marries in 1707 or 1706, and has twins, Hezron and 
Hamal, born in 1706, in the course of which year Jacob and 
his household go down to Egypt. 

Now bear in mind that this concatenation of circumstances 
must be not merely remarkable or unusual, which is admitted, 
but physically impossible, or ‘‘ certainly incredible,” as the 
Bishop puts it, in order to warrant one in rejecting the account 
given in Genesis, as historically untrue. 

Betore leaving this point, we notice an instance of evident 
want of candor in a note at the end of part first. Bishop 
Colenso there says, ‘‘ If he,” Judah, ‘‘ was only twenty years 
old at his first marriage, he must have been about twenty- 
four [ 7] at the birth of his third son, and thirty-nine at least, if 
we suppose that son to have arrived at maturity at the early age 
of fifteen. Thus only twenty years of Judah’s life would re- 
main” to the death of Jacob, ‘* for Judah to marry again, and 
to have two grandsons born to him by this second marriage.” 
Only twenty years remain! Suppose Pharez was born the first 
year, (as he certainly was,) only nineteen years would remain 
for him to be married and have two sons. ‘If we suppose” 
Pharez ** to have arrived at maturity at the early age of fifteen,” 
only four years would remain to him for the birth of two sons! 

Was the Bishop himself confused, or does he simply wish to 
confuse others ? 

In fact, the Bishop seems to have admitted the correctness of 
our position, in his statements in regard to Benjamin, pp. 68 
and 71. Benjamin was only about twenty-three on going down 
into Egypt, but he was already the father of ten sons. The 
possibility of this is not questioned by the Bishop. On the con- 
trary he expressly says, ** It is therefore quite possible that he 
may have had ten sons, perhaps, by several wives.” Does not 
that ** perhaps” imply another ** perhaps by one wife”? He 
says again, p. 68, ** In fact, Benjamin had actually, accord- 
ing to the story, ten sons of his own, possibly by more than one 
wife.” Now if only ** possibly by more than one wife,” then 
again, the Bishop himself being witness, he may have had ten 
sons before he was twenty-three years old, possibly by one wife. 


Here again we might resort to the supposition of twins or trip- 


lets, but the Bishop makes no such supposition. Does he not 
5u* 
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then virtually admit the possibility of paternity at thirteen or 
fourteen years of age? 

We now come to a very important subject, occupying no less 
than five chapters of Colenso’s Book: the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel at the time of the exodus. He commences with 
the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, Ex. xii. 40, where 
it is given as four hundred and thirty years. This the Bishop 
thinks must be taken as the whole time from the call of Abra- 
ham to the exodus from Egypt. Very well. Two hundred 
and fifteen years of that time had elapsed before the migration 
to Egypt, leaving the same term of years spent in that country, 

In Gen. xv. 16, God says to Abraham, ** In the fourth gen- 
eration they shall come hither again.” On this passage Co- 
lenso remarks, ‘* This can only mean, in the fourth generation, 
reckoning from the time when they should leave the land of 
Canaan and go down into Egypt.” p. 155. Can it only mean 
that? Gesenius is not aman to be lightly accused of ultra 
evangelical tendencies, nor does he ever strain a point to main- 
tain any doctrine of plenary inspiration. But he translates =:5 
in this passage ** century,” remarking that seculum in Latin in 
like manner has the twofold signification of ‘* generation” and 
‘* century,” a remark amply sustained by Leverett and Andrews. 
This simple fact may make a material alteration in our mathe- 
matical Bishop’s figuring. And we think that his argument 
from the fourth generation may be met in still another man- 
ner. Ile gives a list of seven persons at the time of the 
exodus in the fourth generation from Jacob, of two in the fourth 
generation from Judah, one in the fourth generation from 
Pharez, and one in the fourth generation from Hezron. p. 156. 
These all, Jacob, Judah, Pharez, and Hezron, according to Gen. 
chap. xlvi., taken in its most obvious import, went down into 
Egypt, though representing four distinct generations. Now we 
submit that this list of persons in the fourth generation is sufh- 
cient to answer the prediction, ** In the fourth generation they 
shall come hither again,” even if ** generation” and not ‘* cen- 
tury ” be preferred in the translation. The fourth generation 
from the patriarch who went down into Egypt had not all 
passed away. Their great leader, their high priest, and other 
leading men among them, belonged to that generation. . But 
these, according to the Bishop’s own list, coexisted with others 
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of the fifth, sixth and seventh generation, all in the prime of 
life. And they may easily have coexisted with others in the 
eighth, ninth and tenth, if not with still more remote genera- 
tions, as we shall proceed to show. The writer of this article is 
in the second generation from an officer who fought and died in 
the war for American Independence, and may be regarded as 
still in middle life—not old enough to escape the draft. There 
is living a young man in the fourth generation from the same 
officer, also liable to be drafted, twenty years old and upward, 
and the father of a family. If then the second and fourth gen- 
erations are contemporaneous, why not also the fourth and 
the eighth? You have only to suppose that in one line of 
descent they marry at twenty, and in the other at forty-two or 
forty-three, and the geometrical ratio may be perpetuated. 
And in like manner if one branch of a family should become 
fathers at from fifteen to twenty years of age, while another 
branch of the same family should not marry or have children 
until forty-five to sixty years old, the fourth generation in one 
might coexist with the twelfth generation in the other branch. 
We are now prepared to show that not only is this possible, 
but that something of the kind is highly probable in the case of 
the Israelites in Egypt. First, the time is ample, on Colenso’s 


own estimate, for seven full generations of thirty years each. 


To make but four generations during the sojourn in Egypt is to 
make a generation equivalent to fifty-three to fifty-five years. 
Was then a generation regarded at that time as so long a 


« 


period? Gesenius says, The Hebrews, as we do, seem com- 
monly to have reckoned the duration of a generation at from 
thirty to forty years, and refers to Job. xlii. 16, which says that 
Job lived one hundred and forty years, and saw four genera- 
tions of descendants. In the eleventh chapter of Genesis we 
have a genealogical table from Shem to Abraham. Take from 
Arphaxad the son of Shem, to Terah the father of Abraham, 
and we have seven generations, averaging thirty-one and three- 
sevenths years. Three of the seven had sons at thirty years of 
age, and one at twenty-nine. In the last chapter of Genesis we 
read that Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of the third generation. 
Now as Ephraim was less than eighty at Joseph’s death, Gen. 
1. 26, and xli. 46, the three generations averaged less than 
twenty-seven years each. We have seen that Benjamin had 
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quite a family at twenty-three years of age; and as Asher was 
only forty-one at the migration into Egypt, and had two grand- 
sons at that time, Gen. xlvi. 17, the generations in his family 
could have been only about twenty years each. 

We thus find an ample number of instances both before and 
after the migration into Egypt, of generations consisting of thirty 
years and under. Let us then take thirty years as the standard 
for a generation, and we may fairly compute the bulk of the 
Israelites as being at least in the seventh generation, at the ex- 
odus, while yet the fourth generation was not entirely gone. 
No one knows better than Bishop Colenso the difference this 
will make with his figuring. Thus, for instance, he computes 
that, at the same rate of increase with that made in the first 
generation, there would be of warriors in the prime of life in the 
fourth, only four thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, in- 
stead of six hundred thousand, p. 163. Ah, yes, but in the 
seventh generation, which was then on the stage of action, there 
would be, at the same rate of increase, four hundred and forty- 
eight thousand five hundred and ninety-six. It would take but 
a very slight addition to the rate of increase, or a very small 
portion of the eighth generation, to make up the number to six 
hundred thousand fighting men. Take, for instance, the rate of 
increase to be five, for the last three generations, instead of four 
and a half, which the Bishop allows, and it gives a total of six 
hundred and fifteen thousand four hundred and _ seventy-five 
warriors. And, at the same rate which he allows, it requires 
less than one-thirteenth part of the eighth generation to be 
added to the seventh, to make up the host of fighting men to 
the recorded number, six hundred and three thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Or look at the matter in still another light. The average age 
of Jacob’s fifty-one grandsons, at the migration into Egypt, 
could hardly have been less than five years. Let them increase 
at the same rate with Jacob’s sons, and a generation average 
thirty years, and they would have increased by the year 1531, 
b. C. to four hundred and twenty-two thousand three hundred 
and fifty-two. This leaves twenty years more for sons to he 
born, who would be of the required age of twenty years old and 
upwards at the exodus. Adopt now for those twenty. years 
from 1531 to 1511 the rate of increase in England, as given by 
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Colenso, p. 171, and we should have a population of six hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
males who would be of suitable age for warriors at the Exodus 
in 1491, B. C. See the accompanying table. 


Number of sons born by 1711 ‘ ° ° ‘ - Ss Ist gen. 
1-2 


114 


. 1,030 
4 


4,120 
D1D 
. 4,635 


t 


18,540 


2.317 


20,857 gen. 


4 


83,428 
10,428 


95,806 gen, 
1 
375,424 


46,928 


153 ° 422352 
1.23 


» 


Add 23 per cent. 
1267056 
844704 
422 352 
519,492 
1.25 
1558476 
LO38984 
519492 
se 1511 : ‘ ‘ 638,975 


20 years old and upwards in 1491 B.C. 
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Again. The Bishop does not call in question the credibility 
of the account of Asher’s family, Gen. xlvi. 17, which assiens 
him two grandsons at the migration into Egypt. Now Asher 
must have been some two years younger than Judah. — Sce 
Gen. chapters xxix. and xxx. The first two generations 
therefore from him could not have exceeded twenty-one years 
vach ; that is to say, both Asher and his son Beriah must have 
been, each a father, at about twenty-one years of age. May 
there not have been, then, in the 210—15 years allowed by the 
Bishop himself as the sojourn in Egypt, as many as ten genera- 
tions of children in many lines of descent? Now the Bishop 
computes, as a fair probable average, that each man may have 
had three sons, and that in the fourth generation there would 
have been 1377 males, p. 166. Very well. In the tenth 
generation, from the same figures, we obtain a total of upwards 
of a million (1,003,833) males, instead of the six hundred 
thousand claimed in the Pentateuch. 

As we are interested in establishing the credibility of the entire 
Pentateuch, and as this relating to numbers is probably the 
strongest point made by the Bishop, it is well to give the whole 
subject a thorough discussion. Let us then consider the case of 
Moses. While he was in the fourth generation from Jacob 
on his father’s side, he seems to have been in the third only, on 
his mother’s. Ex. vi. 20, Num. xxvi. 59. Now if Levi pos- 
sessed the physical vigor of his grandson Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 
7, as he lived to the age of one hundred and thirty-seven years, 
he may have had a daughter born to him when one hundred and 
twenty years old. This would make Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses, fifty-nine years old at his birth, as Moses was eighty at 
the time of the exodus. Thus 120—44 (the age of Levi on 
going down into Egypt,) +59+80—215 from the migration to 
the exodus. This would give an average of upwards of seventy 
(in fact nearly ninety) years to a generation—a very extreme 
case. Again as Levi had three sons, including Kohath, the 
grandfather of Moses, at the migration into Egypt, and as one 
hundred and thirty-five years elapsed before the birth of Moses, 
it is evident that Kohath must have been nearly seventy at the 
birth of his son Amram, and Amram nearly seventy at the 
birth of his son Moses; at least their combined ages,.at the 
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birth to each of a son, must have exceeded one hundred and 
thirty-five years. Compare now these generations with those in 
Asher’s family, and we shall readily perceive that Moses, even 
though reckoned in the third generation from Jacob, may have 
heen cotemporary with many in the tenth generation. 

Thus 21: 70::3:10. 

But the Bishop’s own statements and admissions are enough 
to show that he has no right to restrict the Israelitish warriors 
who went forth from Egypt, to the fourth generation. By the 
way, he confounds two generations in his definition, when he 
speaks of those who came out ‘ in the prime of life” being ¢¢ in 
the fourth generation from some one of the sons or adult grand- 
sons of Jacob, who went down with him into Egypt.” We are 
reminded of the tricks of an expert juggler, by this dubious 
definition, and by the still greater craftiness manifested in the 
arrangement of his genealogical table, p. 156. But let us look 
at that table. First, Nahshon the son of Aminadab, he puts 
down in the fourth generation. But by the Bishop’s own show- 
ing, he is in the sixth generation from Jacob, and the fourth 
from Pharez, whom the Bishop has no right to call an adult 
grandson of: Jacob, as he questions the probability of his being 
a futher on account of his age, seventeen years after that time. 
See p. 227. In any case Pharez could hardly be over fifteen 
at the migration into Egypt. 

Again. Bezaleel the son of Uri is placed by the Bishop in the 
fifth generation. By a dexterous juggle he manages to place 
the sons of Judah, instead of Judah himself, under Levi and 
Reuben, but even this is not sufficient to bring Bezaleel in the 
fourth generation. The Bishop suggests, ‘* Perhaps he was a 


young man”! Tle was, at all events, the chief architect of the 


tabernacle, and in the seventh generation from Jacob, by the 
Bishop’s own showing. He was in the fourth generation from 
Ilezron, who was not a grandson of Jacob, and certainly not an 
adult at the migration in Egypt. 


Then there are the daughters of Zelophehad mentioned in the 
seventh generation from Jacob. This makes another exception 
to the Bishop’s rule that they came out in the fourth generation 
from the adults in the prime of life, who went down with Jacob. 
Zelophehad was in the fourth generation from Manasseh, who 
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Again. The Bishop does not call in question the credibility 
of the account of Asher’s family, Gen. xlvi. 17, which assigns 
him two grandsons at the migration into Egypt. Now Asher 
must have been some two years younger than Judah. Sce 
Gen. chapters xxix. and xxx. ‘The first two generations 
therefore from him could not have exceeded twenty-one years 
each ; that is to say, both Asher and his son Beriah must have 
been, each a father, at about twenty-one years of age. May 
there not have been, then, in the 210—15 years Hiend by the 
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computes, as a fair probable average, that each man may have 
had three sons, and that in the fourth generation there would 
have been 1377 males, p. 166. Very well. In the tenth 
generation, from the same figures, we obtain a total of upwards 
of a million (1,003,833) males, instead of the six hundred 
thousand claimed in the Pentateuch. 

As we are interested in establishing the credibility of the entire 
Pentateuch, and as this relating to numbers is probably the 
strongest point made by the Bishop, it is well to give the whole 
subject a thorough discussion. Let us then consider the case of 
Moses. While he was in the fourth generation from Jacob 
on his father’s side, he seems to have been in the third only, on 
his mother’s. Ex. vi. 20, Num. xxvi. 59. Now if Levi pos- 
sessed the physical vigor of his grandson Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 
7, as he lived to the age of one hundred and thirty-seven years, 
he may have had a daughter born to him when one hundred and 
twenty years old. This would make Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses, fifty-nine years old at his birth, as Moses was eighty at 
the time of the exodus. Thus 120—44 (the age of Levi on 
going down into Egypt, ) +594 80—215 from the migration to 
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(in fact nearly ninety) years to a generation—a very extreme 
case. Again as Levi had three sons, including Kohath, the 
grandfather of Moses, at the migration into Egypt, and as one 
handved and thirty-five years elapsed before the birth of Moses, 
it is evident that Kohath must have been nearly seventy at the 
birth of his son Amram, and Amram nearly seventy at the 
birth of his son Moses; at least their combined ages,.at the 
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birth to each of a son, must have exceeded one hundred and 
thirty-five years. Compare now these generations with those in 
Asher’s family, and we shall readily perceive that Moses, even 
though reckoned in the third generation from Jacob, may have 
heen cotemporary with many in the tenth generation. 

Thus 21:70::3:10. 

But the Bishop’s own statements and admissions are enough 
to show that he has no right to restrict the Israelitish warriors 
who went forth from Egypt, to the fourth generation. By the 
way, he confounds two generations in his definition, when he 
speaks of those who came out ‘ in the prime of life” being ¢¢ in 
the fourth generation from some one of the sons or adult grand- 
sons of Jacob, who went down with him into Egypt.” We are 
reminded of the tricks of an expert juggler, by this dubious 
definition, and by the still greater craftiness manifested in the 
arrangement of his genealogical table, p. 156. But let us look 
at that table. First, Nahshon the son of Aminadab, he puts 
down in the fourth generation. But by the Bishop’s own show- 
ing, he is in the sixth generation from Jacob, and the fourth 
from Pharez, whom the Bishop has no right to call an adult 
grandson of: Jacob, as he questions the probability of his being 
a futher on account of his age, seventeen years after that time. 
See p. 227. In any case Pharez could hardly be over fifteen 
at the migration into Egypt. 

Again. Bezaleel the son of Uri is placed by the Bishop in the 
fifth generation. By a dexterous juggle he manages to place 
the sons of Judah, instead of Judah himself, under Levi and 
Reuben, but even this is not sufficient to bring Bezaleel in the 
fourth generation. The Bishop suggests, ‘* Perhaps he was a 
young man”! Tle was, at all events, the chief architect of the 
tabernacle, and in the seventh generation from Jacob, by the 
Bishop’s own showing. He was in the fourth generation from 
Ilezron, who was not a grandson of Jacob, and certainly not an 
adult at the migration in Egypt. 

Then there are the daughters of Zelophehad mentioned in the 
seventh generation from Jacob. This makes another exception 
to the Bishop’s rule that they came out in the fourth generation 
from the adults in the prime of life, who went down with Jacob. 
Zelophehad was in the fourth generation from Manasseh, who 
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was not at that time an adult grandson of Jacob. Thus we see 
that the Bishop’s statement of the rule in regard to the ‘* fourth 
generation,” elastic as that statement is, will not stretch enough 
to include all his cases under it. In fact, he finds it so difficult 
arule to work by, that he rejects it altogether in the case of 
Joshua, on the alleged ground that that case is not found in the 
Pentateuch and is inconsistent with it. 

The genealogy of Joshua is found in 1 Chron. vii. 20—27, 
and, it must be allowed, is not very clear. An explanation of 
the passage by Kuenen is quoted by Bishop Colenso, who re- 
jected it, while he grants, that, if admissible, it would  suft- 
ciently harmonize with cases recorded in the Pentateuch. May 
we be allowed to suggest still another explanation to any who 
may have the curiosity to look up the passage, and especially to 
any who may have been troubled in mind by it. 

The chronicler begins to give the genealogy of Ephraim, but 
starting with Shuthelah, his eldest son, Num. xxvi. 35, he 
traces down his descendants to the sixth generation. Thus 
Shuthelah (the second) and Ezer and Elead, whom the men of 
Gath slew, would be in the ninth generation from Jacob, and 
among those who entered Canaan with Joshua. Ephraim their 
father, vs. 22, may be the same with Zabad, in the eighth 
generation from Jacob, still living, and afterwards the father 
of Beriah, whose daughter Sherah built Beth-horon. Taving 
thus disposed of the family of Shuthelah (the first, ) the chron- 
icler returns to the family of Ephraim, the son of Joseph. 
Rephah, Resheph, Telah and Tahan were his remaining chil- 
dren. This conducts to the same result with that reached by 
Kuenen, making Joshua in the eighth generation from Jacob, 
or the sixth from Ephraim. Of this result Colenso remarks 
that it would ** perfectly agree with our other data,” thus 
allowing the coéxistence of the fourth and the eighth genera- 
tions, each in the prime of life. 

In fact one person, Eleazer, combines in himself three dis- 
tinct, yet not consecutive generations, as will be evident from 
the following table, compiled from Ex. vi. 20 and 23, with 
Ruth iv. 1X—20, authorities which the Bishop himself approv- 
ingly quotes. It will be seen that there were but three genera- 
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tions between Jacob and Eleazer in one line of descent, while 
in another there were no less than six. 


J ace »b 


| 
| 
1 Levi Judah 


| | | 


» Kohath Jochebed 2 Pharez 


3 Amiram Ilezron 


_-_ vide | 


t Aaron 3 Ram 4th 





gen. 


Aminadab oth gen. 


Nahshon Elisheba 6th gen. 


5 Eleazar 4 7th gen. 


To return to Joshua. We do not see how he can well be 
placed in any earlier generation from Jacob than the eighth, or 
the seventh from Joseph, while he may easily be in the eleventh 
veneration from Jacob, as Colenso understands it to be given in 
1 Chron. chap. vii. Let the generations average twenty-one 
years each, and Joshua, in the eleventh generation from Jacob, 
would have been thirty-one years old at the time of the exodus. 
He is then called a young man, Ex. xxxiii. 11, yet he was 
old enough to command Israel in the fight with Amalek, Ex. 
xvii. , 10. On the supposition just made, he was then sev- 
eral years older than Ellsworth at his death, and nearly as old 
as MeClellan when appointed General-in-chief of the United 
States forces. He was older than Napoleon when, after a suc- 
cession of brilliant campaigns, he was chosen the first Consul of 
the French Republic. But it may be better to take thirty years 
for a generation ; in which case, Joshua, in the eighth genera- 
tion from Jacob, might be forty years old at the exodus. Thus 
Colenso claims, as we have seen, to ** agree perfectly with our 


other data,” yet, with a singular blindness or perversity, he per- 


sists in reckoning Joshua and the mass of fighting men as only 
in the fourth generation. Let us then see from the data given 
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in the Pentateuch alone what results would follow, if we place 
Joshua in the fourth generation even from Ephraim, who was 
certainly not an adult grandson of Jacob, at the migration into 
Egypt. We read, Gen. 1. 23, that Joseph saw Ephraim’s 
children of the third generation. Now Joseph died at the age 
of one hundred and ten years. As he was thirty-nine years old 
at the migration, he lived seventy-one years after that event. 
Ephraim was born before the years of famine came, Gen. xli. 
50, and may have been from five to seven years old when 
Jacob came down to Egypt. Ile may then have been seventy- 
eight at Joseph’s death, with three generations of descendants. 
Suppose Nun the father of Joshua to have been in the third 
generation from Ephraim. He may have been born—some of 
the third generation were born, according to Gen. 1. 23—the 
year that Joseph died. If living at the time of the exodus, he 
must have been one hundred and forty-four years old. Sup- 
posing Joshua to have been forty-five, as Colenso does, at the 
exodus, Nun must have been at least ninety-nine years old when 
his son Joshua was born. This then is what the Bishop would 
have us believe, that three generations from Ephraim occupied 
at most only seventy-eight years, and that the next generation 
was at least ninety-nine years. In other words, the fourth gen- 
eration was more than one-fourth longer than the first, second 
and third combined! And even then this fourth generation 
from Ephraim is the sixth from Jacob, and the fifth from any 
adult descendant of his at the time of the migration. On the 
whole, then, we submit, that, while survivors of the fourth gen- 
eration from Jacob remained, it is abundantly shown that the 
great bulk of the Israelites at the exodus may easily have been, 
and in all probability were, at least in the seventh or eighth 
generation from him. There is then no diffieulty whatever in 
accounting for so large a number of warriors, or for the whole 
number of the Israclites at the exodus. 

The same result may be arrived at, irrespective of the ques- 
tion of the particular generation, from a consideration of the 
time of the sojourn in Egypt. It is expressly stated that their 
increase was very rapid. See Ex. chap. i. We shall find it to 
be about eighty per cent. greater than the increase of popula- 
tion in the United States in the same time. It is true more- 
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over that a portion of our increase comes from immigration. 
But let any one recall to mind the large families, formerly com- 
mon, of from ten to twenty children, and the extraordinary 
fruitfulness of some foreigners among us, as well as of the slave 
population in the Southern States, and say, if such instances 
were now the rule, as they might be under a special promise 
and blessing of God, whether the increase of population in our 
country might not be twice as rapid as it is, without any immi- 
gration at all. 

In the United States, since the first census taken in 1790, the 
population has about doubled every twenty-three years. The 
number of the children of Israel must have doubled about once 
in fourteen years, to give a total of two or three millions at the 
exodus. We take the entire population at the migration into 
Egypt at eighty-four, made up as follows: Jacob himself one ; 
his sons, twelve; grandsons, fifty-one; great grandsons, four 
daughter and granddaughter, two; sons’ wives, twelve; 
grandsons’ wives, two. ‘Total, eighty-four. Double now every 
fourteen years, and we obtain the following result. 

Pop. in Pop. in 

1706 ‘ ‘ , 84! 1594 . . . 21,504 
1692 ‘ , , 168) 1580 , “ . 43,008 
1678 ‘ : . 336 1566 . ‘ . 86,016 
1664 . , = 672) 1552 . ‘ - 172,032 
150 , F ; 1344 1538 : : . 344,064 
1636 ‘ ‘ , 2,088 1524 ‘ , - 688,128 
1h22 ° : ‘ 5,376) 1510 , . 1,376,256 
a a. W752, 1496.8, 752,512 

and in 1491 upwards of three and one-half millions. 

Or, if we take fourteen and one-third years as the period in 
which the population would double, the figures set opposite the 
year 1496 in the above table would give the population at the 
exodus in 1491, 

Again. The increase per cent. in ten years in the United 
States, has varied, in ten decades, from 52.6 to 36.4, averaging 
b4.6. If we take the increase of the Israelites at sixty-two and 
one-half per cent. in ten years, not double the rate in the 


United States, but about eighty per cent. more, we obtain a 


total of about two and one-fourth millions five years before the 
exodus, and of nearly three millions at the exodus. Thus : 
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Pop. in Pop. m 

1706 84) 1586 98,337 
1606 36 («1576 46,048 
1686 221 F 74,828 
1676 30 596 ; « 121,595 
1666 dbS5 46 - 197,592 
1656 4 947 321,087 
1646 1,550 521,766 
1636 » “2 501 ‘ - 847,870 
1626 : 4,064 1506 ‘ - 1,577,789 
1616 ‘ 6,604 1406 ' » 2,238,907 
1606 » 1,751) 1491 . . 2,910,579 
1596 ‘ 17,458 


taking the increase from 1496 to 1491 at thirty per cent., or 
two million, seven hundred and ninety-cight thousand, six hun- 
dred and thirty-three, taking the increase at twenty-five per 


cent. for the last five years—a result very near that given by 
the former table, or doubling once in fourteen and one-third 
years, 

The rate of inerease assumed in the above table is less than 
that of Vermont from 1790 to 1800, less than that of Illinois, 
Michigan, Arkansas or Missouri, any ten years of the existence 
of those States, and but little greater than that of Ohio from 
1820 to 1840, and of Florida for the last twenty years. 

Considering now the special promise and blessing of God, 
and the extent of a generation, that is, the early age at which 
some arrived at maturity, and the fruittulness of others in old 
age, it seems to us there is needed no great stretch of faith to 
believe that the children of Israel increased as recorded, 

But the Bishop finds difficulties in the numbers assigned to 
the different tribes, as well as in the numbers of the Israelites as 
a whole. Thus the descendants of Dan in the fourth genera- 
tion, on an average of three to a generation, (after the first, 
which consists only of one,) would number twenty-seven war- 
riors, instead of sixty-two thousand, seven hundred, as recorded. 
Now we happen to know a man who had seven children born to 
him before he was thirty years old. The Bishop himself allows 
that it is ** quite possible that” Benjamin ** may have had ten 
sons—perhaps by several wives "—before he was twenty-three. 
pp. 68—71. Now suppose that Iushim, the son of Dan, had 
seven sons at thirty years of age, and that each of those sons had 
a like number of sons, and so on, and in the seventh generation 
from Dan, there would have been one hundred and seyenteen 
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thousand, six hundred and forty-nine warriors, whose average 
age might be thirty-five at the exodus. In fact, if we allow to 
but two generations the ratio of seven sons to each male de- 
scendant, and to the other generations six each, the result will 
still exeeed the recorded number. It may also be remarked 
that the seven generations from Dan which we compute, place 
the Danites at the exodus in precisely the same generation 
claimed by Kuenen for Joshua, and which the Bishop allows 
‘would perfectly agree with our other data.” p. 159. This 
will be seen from the following table, to which also we add the 
genealogy of Bazaleel as given by the Bishop, p. 156, falling 
short of that claimed for Joshua and the Danites by only one 
generation, 

Jacob Jacob Jacob 

Dan Joseph Judah 
Hushim, born by 1706, Gen. xlvi, 23) Ephraim Pharez 
Ist gen. 7 sons born 1676 Tahan, 1 Chron. vii, 20-27 Hezron 
2d gen. 49 ‘© 1646 Laadan Caleb 
jd ven. 343 or 294 ** 1616; Ammihud Ilur 
4th ven. 2,401 or 1,764 ** 1586, Elishama Uri 
Sth een. 16,807 or 10,584 ** 1556, Nun 


Bezaleel 
6th gen. 117,649 or 63,504 * 1526) Joshua 


On the other hand to allow, as the Bishop does, only three 
generations from Ilushim, or four from Dan, to leave the 
aversee age of the Danite warriors at the exodus, at thirty-five, 
requires us to reckon at least sixty years to a generation; 
whereas the Bishop himself admits that one hundred years is an 
interval ** quite long enough to allow of three generations.” 
p- 159. The fact noticed by the Bishop, p. 168, ‘* that the 


offspring of the one son of Dan is represented as nearly double 


that of the ten sons of Benjamin ” is to us evidence of the truth- 
fulness of the narrative. A fabricator would not be likely to 
make such representations. 

The Bishop is troubled also at the reported number of the 
Levites, whom he will have all in the fourth generation from 
Levi. His figures vary very considerably from those of Moses, 
as will be seen by comparing. Thus : 

Kohathites. Gershonites. Merarites. 


Moses 2,750 Colen. 20 | Moses 2,630 Colen. 12 | Moses 3,200 Colen. 12 
Total, Moses, 8,580. Colenso, 44. 


ol* 
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Ifow can this wide discrepancy be healed? Simply by sup- 
posing that the fourth generation coexisted with the eighth, as, 
in the writer’s family, the second and fourth are cotemporane- 
ous. But to go still further into particulars, Kohath, the son 
of Levi, may have been born about the year 1711, in which 
ease he was about five years old, at the migration in Egypt. 
Amram may have been born about 1641, when his father 
Kohath was seventy years old, in which case Amram also would 
have been seventy years old at the birth of Moses, in 1571, 
since Moses was eighty years old at the exodus in 1491, 
Ex. vii. 7. Besides Amram, Kohath had three sons, Izhar, 
Hebron and Uzziel. Ex. vi. 18. Izhar had three sons; Uz- 
ziel, three; Ex. vi. 21—22, and Hebron four, 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 19. This last, indeed, the Bishop disallows, because the 
sons of Hebron are not mentioned in Exodus with those of 
Izhar and Uzziel, albeit the Pentateuch expressly mentions the 
family of the Hebronites with the other Kohathites !) Num. iii. 27. 

Now these three brethren of Amram may have been, some or 
all of them, older than Amram, he being named first, it may 
be, on the same principle with Shem, the brother of Japheth 
the elder. Gen. x. 21. But not to insist upon this, it is 
enough that we place the period of their birth at about 1640, 
the year after that of Amram, by supposition. Let us suppose, 
moreover, that the sons of Izhar and Uzziel were born not far 
from the same time with their cousins, Moses and Aaron, say 
about 1570. Then Mishael and Elzaphan, the sons of Uzzicl, 
would be about eighty years old, when they bore forth the 
bodies of Nadab and Abihu; Lev. x. 4—5, and Korah, the 
son of Izhar, when he headed the rebellion which bears his 
name, may have been one hundred years old. When we con- 
sider the longevity of that period, (certainly in the family of 
Levi,) and that, if we make their age less, we increase the 
length of a generation to upwards of seventy years, the estimate 
may appear not unreasonable. 

Korah had three sons, Ex. vi. 24, who may have been born 
as early as 1545, when their father was twenty-five years old. 
Let now those sons have seven sons each on an average, at 
twenty-five years of age, and the Korahites, ‘+ thirty years old 
and upward,” at the numbering of the Levites, may have num- 
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bered twenty-one. Let Nepheg and Zichri, Ex. vi. 21, have 
seven sons each, and their sons the same number, and the whole 
number of Izharites would be one hundred and nineteen. 

Uzziel had three sons, Ex. vi. 22, born by supposition, about 
1570. There is room here, as in the family of Izhar, for two 
generations of twenty-five years each. Let each son have seven 
sons on an average — three less than Benjamin at a younger age 
—and the Uzzielites would number one hundred and forty-seven. 

Of Hebron we only know that he had four sons. Suppose 
those sons were born to him by the time he was twenty-four 
years old. Let the generations of their descent be of the same 
length, and let each son on an average have five sons, and the 
sixth generation from Kohath would be of sufficient age, and 
more than enough in number, to make up the total of the 
Kohathites to the recorded number, two thousand seven hundred 
and fitty, of thirty years old and upward. 

This will be evident from the following table : 


Kohath born about 1711. 

Amram born about 1641. Izhar, Hebron and Uzziel about 1640. 

Korah, Nepheg and Zichri, Mishael, Elzaphan and Zithri about 1570, 
Korah’s 3 sons, born about ; . ‘ 1545 
Korah’s grandsons 37-21, born about . 1520 
Nepheg and Zichri’s sons, 2X 7-14, born about — 1545 
Their sons, 147-08, born about . ° ° 1520 

Total Izharites, 214-+-08—119. 
Uzziel’s 3 sons (as above) born about . 1570 
Their sons, 3X 7—21, born about. ° 1545 
+ 21K 7—147, born about . 1520 


Ilebron’s 4 sons, born about . e 1616 
Their sons, 4X5—20, born about . 1592 
“e 205100, born about . 1568 
“ 100% 5=500, born about 1544 
“6 500% 5=2,500, born about 1520 
Izharites, ; . : ; . - 119 
Uzzielites, . 5 ‘: . s i 147 
Amramites (Moses* sons), j 2 
Ilebronites, . i F . 2,483 


Total Kohathites, . . e 2,750 


The Bishop assumes the increase of the sons of Gershon and 


Merari to be the same with that of the sons of Kohath, after 
ruling out from the latter the four sons of Hebron, because they 
are not expressly mentioned in the sixth chapter of Exodus. 
Ile assumes also that there were no more generations in their 
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families than in his. But because Kohath and Amram had sons 
born to them when seventy years old, does it therefore follow 
that Gershon and Merari could not, or probably did not, have 
children before they were seventy? Or, because one of a fam- 
ily has but two or three sons, does it therefore follow that the 
family generally, when married, will have no more? A _ large 
share of the Bishop’s boasted mathematical demonstrations are 
founded on just such assumptions as these. Is it not probable, 
on the other hand, that the generations in the families of 
Gershon and Merari were about the average length of thirty 
years, making six generations of their descendants before the 
exodus? We need only take the rate of increase as great as 
that of Jacob’s sons, as given by Colenso, p. 163, to exceed the 
number assigned to them. We may suppose that Gershon and 
Merari were born about the year 1710, making them four years 
old when they went down to Egypt. The following table will 
then answer equally well for the descendants of each. 

Each had 2 sons (Ex. vi, 17—19) born perhaps by 1680. 

Multiply by 4 1-2, we have 9 sons in each family by 1650. 

“ S 40 “ 1620, 

“ 180 1590. 

“ 810 1560. 

4 3,240 1530. 

These would be thirty years old and upward at the exodus, 
and in the same generation which the Bishop allows, in the case 
of Joshua, would harmonize with our other data. 

In regard to the number of the priests at the exodus, com- 
pared with their duties and the provision made for them, chap. 
XXx., it seems sufficient to reply that some of those duties may 
have been held in abeyance, while the number of priests was : 
small, It is not uncommon, we believe, for wise legislators 
anticipate the increase of population, and make regulations 
advance. 

We have omitted, in our review, some minor points, 
well as the Bishop’s would-be pious, but hardly Christian re- 
marks, at the beginning and close of the book. That his main 
reliance in proving the Pentateuch unauthentie is in computing 
the numbers of the children of Israel, and in confuting those 
numbers as recorded, is evident from page 208, where he says, 
‘** Thus this number”—the six hundred thousand warriors — 
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‘* is woven, as a kind of thread, into the whole story of the exo- 
dus, and cannot be taken out, without tearing the whole fabric 
to pieces.” If then, we have succeeded in taking out this 
thread without tearing, and so forth, or rather have shown that 
it does not need to be taken out at all, the Bishop’s main point 
failing him, it may be that those on which he relies still less, 
may be equally untenable. The result of the investigation is to 
increase our own confidence in the authenticity and historical 
accuracy of the Pentateuch, and of the Word of God as a 
whole. 


ARTICLE V. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 


Philip Van Arterelde. A Dramatic Romance in Two Parts. 
By Henry Taytor. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 


Like Charles Lamb, the paragon of literary accountants, 
and our own Fitz Greene Halleck, Mr. Taylor has found the 
successful pursuit of poetry not incompatible with an active de- 
votion to secular business. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has held a clerkship in the British Colonial Office. His 
reputation as an author mainly rests on the first two of his pub- 
lished dramas, Philip Van Artevelde and Edwin the Fair, 
though several other volumes have come from his pen, in poetry 
and prose; and quite recently, another elaborate drama — St. 
Clement’s Eve. Since 1834, when the first of these works 
was given to the world, Mr. Taylor has found time, amidst his 
clerkly duties, to issue not less than eight carefully finished 
publications, 

It is a little remarkable that none of these productions should 
have enhaneed this writer’s fame beyond the critical award 
which his earliest achievement won him: while there also has 
heen no falling off, in the treatment of his more serious sub- 
jects, from the standard of excellence which he so clearly dis- 
cerned and firmly grasped at the outset of his literary career. 
Poetry has been with him not a pastime so much as an earnest 


study. The volume before us opens with a singularly explicit 
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declaration of his views of the art poetical. Remembering that 
it was sent out as the introduction of his first drama, when 
Byron, Shelley, and their imitators wielded an almost unchal- 
lenged sway in the realm of light reading, it strikes us as indi- 
eating an unusually self-contained and manly intellect. Con- 
ceding the great genius and fascination of those distinguished 
authors, Mr. Taylor as frankly sets forth their untruthfulness to 
the highest laws and functions of poetry, which he finds, not in 
the mere beauty, however faultless and charming, of language, 
or sentiment, or imagery or of the expression of passion in any 
of its forms, but in a clear and philosophical perception of the 
realities of human nature and life, fused by a fervid imagination 
into the new creation of the poet’s soul. — Beauty thus becomes 
subordinate to truth; while, as the graceful robe and ornament 
of this, it still is indispensable to its representation through this 
medium. The poet’s world is not, by this theory, a play- 
ground for the fancy, a dream-land of sentiment and sensibility, 
a ring for the struggles of blind passionateness ungoverned by 
reason, directed to no sensible ends. Mr. Taylor demands for 
his art something to do in instructing, shaping, elevating, con- 
soling humanity ; that, singing its myriad-voiced strains none 
the less sweetly, painting its various canvas none the less 
grandly or bewitchingly, it shall never lose sight of the loftier 
office of making us wiser and better. He would take this kind 
of literature from the ministration of a luxurious gratification 
alone, whether through a merely sensuous excitement or a vis- 
ionary rapture, and make the thrill of its enjoyment a wholesome 
exhilaration to the spirit. This we take to be the meaning of 
his criticism, without here passing a judgment on his strictures 


of the poets whom he cites as chief transgressors of his canons 
of taste. 


**T would by no means wish to be understood as saying that a 
poet can be too imaginative, provided that his other faculties be ex- 
ercised in due proportion to his imagination. — I would have no man 
depress his imagination, but I would have him raise his reason to be 
its equipoise. What I would be understood to oppugn is the strange 
opinion which seems to prevail amongst certain of our writers and 
readers of poetry, that good sense stands in a species of antagonism 
to poetical genius, instead of being one of its most essential con- 
stituents.” p. 19. 
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Looking through these dramas thus conceived and con- 
structed, we consequently do not find any single passages of 
uncommonly striking power or point. We are not startled by 
unnatural explosions, nor rapt into wonder or ecstacy by the 
bold strokes or the delicious dalliance of the plot. At the same 
time, we have a feeling throughout that this comes of no lack 
of power thus to sport with our sensibilities, but from a steady 
and conscientious self-restraint. The closing acts of the second 
part of Philip Van Artevelde, as well as the lighter and more 
fancy-hued interlude between the two parts, shadow forth into 
what regions of wild but profitless sensationalism our author 


might have led us, had he chosen. Hence, a sentiment of pro- 


found respect for his own spirit grows upon us, as we enjoy the 
fruits of his masculine genius. We thank him that he is not 
extravagant ; we admire him as we again recall under what an 
overmastering reign of this very vice, he set and maintained a 
purer example. 

The best qualities of a reflective poetry mark these writings ; 
a rare faculty for the unities and harmonies of dramatic adjust- 
ment gives compactness and coherence to their action ; a digni- 
fied but never forced or artificial stateliness imparts a classic 
grace and impressiveness to the movement; while a chastened 
and diffused beauty spreads a clear, bracing atmosphere over 
the shifting scene. Real life walks the stage in the persons of 
the drama, and real life, as it existed when and where the plot 
is laid, with only the exceptions necessary to bring the people of 
dead centuries into an intelligent sympathy with our modern 
experiences. Beyond these few and unavoidable liberties, the 
historic verisimilitude is faithfully preserved. Neither the lan- 
guage or the passion is strained. Each takes the natural tone 
of the subject and the occasion, as well when the play glides 
smoothly along in pleasant companionships, as when the interest 
culminates in fearful perils and crushing agonies. Mr. Taylor 
has carried the art of giving expression to his conceptions, in 
transparent and befitting verse, to a degree of excellence which 
leaves nothing for unfavorable criticism. Nor do we remember 
an author who, at all points, presents so intangible a surface to 
the reviewers. Less mighty and magnificent than some, he is 
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undeniably more faultless than most men of letters who have 
affected strongly the public mind. 

St. Clement’s Eve, as the latest of this series of closet 
dramas, just now is giving the literary world an opportunity of 
renewing its acquaintance with this writer. Its scene is France 
in the days of the imbecile and idiotic Charles VI. The hinge 
of the story turns on the malady of the wretched king. Iolande, 
the lovely maiden of the plot, has been kidnapped by a ruffian 
knight, and rescued by the Duke of Orleans, the brother of the 
monarch, A strong attachment springs up between them, but 
is dashed into bitterness, in the maiden’s bosom, by the discoy- 


ery that the duke is already married. Throwing from her the 
fascination of his love by a great effort of self-control and self- 
sacrifice, she deyotes herself to the relief of the maniac king, 
which a holy hermit has predicted might be effected by an 


unstained virgin making the sign of the cross on the royal brow, 
with finger wet in the tears of the Magdalene, kept as a relic 
among the monks. Tolande tries the charm and fails. She 
was forewarned by the ghostly prophet that she would, if her 
heart was under the sway of any human passion. The conflict 
is fearfully distracting between her fond devotion to her sover- 
eign’s rescue from demoniac powers, and her fears that the love 
to Orleans which she has tried so heroically to tear from her 
soul is still clinging there. Once she thought that she had 
triumphed over herself and the spirits of darkness alike, and 
her pean of thanks and victory is a fine specimen of the au- 
thor’s impassioned mood, 


** Hear me Angelic Host! Seraphic Bands, 
And spirits that erst imprisoned here on earth 
Have burst your bonds and mounted, list to me 
A child of earth, to whose weak hands were given 
The spear and shield of Christ — oh bear me up 
Now that my task is done, lift up my heart, 
For it is trembling, tottering, fainting, sinking, 
And teach it such a song of joy and praise 
As, borne aloft toward the merey seat, 
May mix with hallelujahs of your own! 
And O that I were worthier, and that now, 
Upspringing from my consummated task, 
I might but be released and join your choirs 
In endless anthems! God of boundless love, 
Take me, oh take me hence !” 
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But the madness returns to its regal victim. Jolande is 
adjudged and condemned for sorcery which is supposed to have 
rendered the charm powerless. Orleans strives to save her, but 
is killed by the knight from whom he rescued her. She, in a 
tumult which the mob then raised, is slain beside the corpse of 


her lover. This, with a multitude of complications of villainy, 


and magnanimity, and gentleness, and beautiful devotedness to 
noble thought, shaded in with skilfully wrought contrasts of 
character, and enlivened with the delicate play of varied emotion, 
vives the author the basis and the garniture of his finely accom- 
plished work. But we must turn to the better known drama to 
which our remaining space is due. 

Philip Van Artevelde is a story of the struggle of the Flemish 
people for civil rights and independence against the feudalism of 
the fourteenth century. Europe, long pressed beneath the 
choking weight of that system of ignorant brutality, was just 
hevinning to feel the agitation of the first waves of the rising 
tide of freedom. The towns of the Low Countries were among 
the earliest to come strongly under this new influence. They 
were rich and populous, the centres of commerce, full of enter- 
prise — the very communities to commence a resistance to the 
exactions of a class of lordly, overbearing feudatories. The city 
of Ghent was one of the foremost of these in power and a rest- 
less spirit of liberty. A bloody feud had long been raging 
hetween its Inhabitants and the Earl of Flanders, who claimed 
the right of suzerainty over it. In possession of the neighbor- 
ing and rival city of Bruges, this formidable foe had pushed his 
successes against the revolted people and magistrates of Ghent, 
until, their ablest leaders cut down in battle, and the city itself 
reduced to the extreme of suffering, its cause became the des- 
perate conflict of a perishing state with impending ruin. In the 
midst of a famine, the horrors of which are portrayed with ter- 
rible vividness, Van Artevelde, a young Fleming, is summoned 
from his seclusion and placed by acclamation at the head of the 
sinking cause. Though son to a former patriot chief who had 
carried the glory of Ghent to an enviable pitch, but had been 
assassinated by personal enemies, Philip had lived in the striet- 
est retirement, amusing his rather roving tastes with fishing 
along the Scheldt, and gratifying a contemplative and scholarly 
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turn of mind with philosophical inquiries and speculations. THe 
has done nothing to inspire confidence, has held himself aloof 
from the turmoil of the times, vet, by general consent, confi- 
dence gathers to him as one who has the latent powers of a 
ruler and saviour of the people. ‘Taking up this leadership at 
the lowest point of depressed fortunes, by his force of will and 
genuine capacity for such a conflict, Van Artevelde restores the 
spirit of a beaten and demoralized community, raises the siege 
of the beleagured city, vanquishes the Earl of Flanders in bat- 
tle, and winds up the action of the first part of the drama as the 
victorious chief magistrate of a delivered and grateful common- 
wealth. The story moves along through these alternations with 
hut few digressions. A true lover's knot is tied, during its 
stirring progress, in the wooing and wedding of Van Artevelde 
and the queenly Adriana Van Merestyn. Another bright and 
sensitive being, Clara Van Artevelde, a sister worthy of so noble 
a brother, sheds the sweetness of her smiles and the vivacity of 
her froliesome nature, over these sombre and harassing scenes. 
The second part of this tragedy (for this it emphatically is, ) 
opens at a later period of Philip Van Artevelde’s acknowledged 
and widely beneficent administration. [lis sway, regal in all 
but the name, has retrieved the fortunes of Ghent, and a dozen 
others of the Flemish towns vield homage to his greatness. But 
this prosperity has been dimmed to him by the death of his be- 
loved wife. Affairs, too, are not settled beyond the danger of 
revolution. The fugitive Earl, his old enemy, has sought pro- 
tection and alliance in France. An immense army, led by the 
chivalry of that kingdom, is hovering on the frontier, ready to 
take back the Earl to his lost dominions, and to reinstate him 
there by force. Van Artevelde rejects indignantly a summons 
to lay down the power which a freed people have confirmed to 
him. The issue is pushed onward. The legions of France 
overrun the Netherlands. Van Artevelde cannot hold his posi- 
tion against such odds. The final conflict comes. In the midst 
of it, the leader of the brave Flemings is stabbed by an im- 
placable enemy, Sir Fleureant of Ieurlée, the unmitigated ras- 
cal of the plot, who thus revenges a personal quarrel with Arte- 
velde, brought on by himself; and the curtain drops upon the 
ruins of the national edifice rent in pieces around the bleeding 


body of the murdered hero—another father of his country. 
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The ascent and descent of this ladder gives opportunity to the 
poet to surround his central figure with whatever diversely 
working accessories his sense of dramatic fitness requires. 
Philip Van Artevelde is the living soul of the representation, 


from the opening to the closing act. He is a masterpiece of 


characterization, Strong of will, he is not demonstrative ; given 
to contemplative moods, and of an introspective turn, he 
promptly seizes the circumstances of the hour, and strikes the 
right object with intuitive precision ; fearless as a_ soldier, stern 
as a statesman, a woman’s delicacy and tenderness are ever 
throbbing at his heart. Seemingly contrary as are these quali- 
ties, they are blended in him so as to produce no sense of in- 
congruity. The author is true to nature in combining the 
thoughtful, philosophic, sensitive tendency and temperament 
with the energetic, practical, dominant spirit. The Duke of 
Burgundy’s eulogy of the dead Artevelde when his corpse was 
discovered among the slain of the last battle field, is the poet's 
high conception of a true manliness. 


* Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gilts 
Was he endowed — courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Roek-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire 
That stirred and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune.” 


These subterranean fires emit a sparkle as, just on the thresh- 
hold of his career, he feels the imperative summons to action, 
yet pauses long enough to question the motive which impels 
him. 

** Ts it vain glory which thus whispers me 

That “tis ignoble to have led my life 

In idle meditation — that the times 

Demand me, echoing my father’s name ? 

QO, what a fiery heart was his! such souls, 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 

Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages.” 
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After all, there is nothing like a conviction of foreordination 
to some great enterprise, to nerve the soul to its encounter, 
This may run into fanaticism and madness ; but rationally held, 
it is both polar star and life-preserver to the battler against 
huge obstacles. Artevelde has this inward preparation for his 
work. 

** My course hath been appointed ; 
For I feel that within me which accords 
With what I have to do. The field is fair, 
And I have no perplexity or cloud 
Upon my vision, Everything is clear. 
And take this with thee for thy comfort, too — 
That man is not the most in tribulation 
Who, resolute of mind, walks his own way, 
With answerable skill to plant his steps. 
Men in their places are the men that stand.” 


The foil which the poet uses to set forth sharply the good 


qualities of his hero is the demagogue and fighting captain, 
Peter Van den Bosch. This man is Van Artevelde’s compat- 


riot, necessary to him as a subordinate, brave as a panther, but 
destitute of every finer, manlier sense—a Burley of Balfour 
disgracing a worthy cause by the excesses of unrestrained ven- 
geance. Several of the situations in which he confronts his 
superior are managed with consummate art to bring out the 
contrasts of character, and the supremacy of a nature like Ar- 
tevelde’s over the fierce energy of the other. The unsleeping 
governor of Ghent has gone up, at daybreak, to the top of the 
steeple of St. Nicholas, to ponder the condition of his besieged 
and starving city. Van den Bosch seeks him there on business 
of the hour. The tramp of a horse’s hoof from Bruges arrests 
their ear. He is bringing a flag of truce and a summons of 
surrender from the Earl of Flanders who lies a few miles off 
with his army. Van Artevelde orders his captain to send some 
one to turn the envoy back, so as not to tempt the famishing 
citizens to an ignominious submission. Van den Bosch is of a 
different mind. 


** Send him to hell — and that’s a better place.” 
** Nay, softly, Van den Bosch; let war be war, 
But let us keep its ordinances.” 


The dispute waxts warm, at least on the stout captain’s side. 
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Ile is defiant in his menaces, and all the more as by his means 
Van Artevelde was raised to the power which he now wields. 
But the wave beats no more uselessly against the cliff than this 
unscrupulous man puts his passion in conflict with his associate’s 
calm and philosophic courage. He tells the ruffian that, ready 
himself at any moment to die for his country, as ever school-boy 
was to leap a garden-wall, he is just as ready, then or at any 
time, to sacrifice him on the same altar. 
** And if for that same service it seem good, 
I will expose thy life to equal hazard.” 

Van Artevelde descends to meet the herald, and passing a 
strong door, locks the incensed Fleming behind for safe keeping. 
Some hours after he returns, finds the prisoner heavily sleeping 
worn out by paroxysms of demoniac rage, wakens him, but 
only to face a perfect storm of wrath and revenge. |The scene 
is quite indescribable. Van Artevelde, failing to pacity the in- 
furiate man by persuasive words, quietly throws away his 
weapon, and tells him to carry out his threat of murder at his 
leisure. For a few breathless moments you are sure the foul 


deed will be done. But it is not, and gradually the mastery of 
the brute is completed by the imperturbable self-control of the 
immeasurably braver spirit of the two. 

There is no selfish ambition in Van Artevelde’s soul. A lofty 
self-abnegation clarifies and sublimes his purposes. You see him, 


towards the end of his unsuccessful struggles, standing forth in 
solitary grandeur against the power of tyranny all ready to 
stamp out the expiring spark of freedom from the earth. He 
is crushed by force, but not subdued ; ostracized from the fel- 
lowship of the rulers of the age, but the true heart of human- 
ity beats with his, and owns his untitled nobility. 


‘ Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage my war — no nation for my friend, 
Yet in each nation having hosts of friends ! 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, nor alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty, and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact.” 

52* 
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With these fine traits of character, however, the poet has not 
sought to make a faultless man. A less assured artist might 
have shrunk from marring his own beautiful creation with a 
great blemish. But the natural is the artistic; truth to the 
conditions of the work which he may have in hand shows the 
master of his craft. And the point where he has allowed the 
weakness, or if the word be demanded, the wickedness, of hu- 
man nature to come through, is just where we do not greatly 
wonder at, much as we may condemn, the falling off from vir- 
ture. Van Artevelde does not justify his offence. His idolized 
Adriana had died after a brief union. In the second part of 
the drama, a beautiful Italian lady, Elena della Toree, comes 
upon the stage. Her life had been unhappy ; her rich and pas- 
sionate tropical youth had been sacrificed to unlawful pleasure ; 
and she is now a fugitive from the hated gallantry of a French 
noble, in Van Artevelde’s camp, and under his protection. He 
finds a soothing balm in her refined and intelligent society, 
amidst his perplexing cares — the only one within his reach who 
can at all fathom the depths of his nature. Their innermost 
dispositions have much in common.  Hleavy sorrows have knit 


a tie of sympathy between them, where such oneness of expe- 
rience and feeling is most perilous. They seek in each other a 


solace and a relief from heart aches of which they mutually 
know the wasting, fainting pressure —and they seek that solace 
too far. The poet is true to his duty as a moral educator in 
not throwing the slightest extenuation over this intimacy. We 
do not care to dwell on this part of the drama. There is sin in 
it, flagrant and confessed ; one hopes that there was a genuine 
repentance, at least in these last words of perhaps the chief 
offender. Heaven’s grace sought sooner would have saved its 
need. 

And is it thus we part? Enough, enough ; 

Full hearts, few words. But there is yet another 

I would not leave unsaid. If time be short 

To seek for pardon of my sins from heaven, 

To thee, and for my sins against thyself, 

I shall not, in the shortest, sue in vain, 

For reparation of one fatal fault 

I would that I might be preserved to-day ; 

If not, I know that [ shall fall forgiven.” 
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A charm of this drama is the pure and elevated conception it 
expresses of woman’s character, in its true development. Mr. 
Taylor has studied rightly this much misapprehended subject. 
How simply and sweetly real is this unpremeditated thought of 
the light hearted, impulsive Clara—Van Artevelde’s sister : 


«©The woman could not be of nature’s making 
Whom, being kind, her misery made not kinder.” 


So when her affianced D’Arlon would send this sprightly 
singing bird of a summer’s day to some safe covert from thickly 


pressing dangers, she will not listen to the suggestion an 
instant. 

** T tell thee, never. Ia fugitive! 
Whilst Philip lives and holds the city out, 
Nor pestilence, nor famine, fire nor sword, 
Nor evil here, nor good elsewhere, divides us. 
Much may he lose, and much that’s far more worth, 
But never this reliance.” 


This is only surpassed in unselfish devotion by the vow of 
Adriana to Van Artevelde when, amidst perils enough to 
affright a heart of steel itself, she gives him her wifely pledge, 
for better or for worse. As it should, the wife’s devotion of 
herself to the husband takes on a deeper meaning and a stronger 
bond than the sister’s attachment to the brother, however 
absorbing this may be. 
-O Artevelde, my choice is free no more. 

Be mine, all mine, let good or ill betide. 

In war or peace, in sickness or in health, 

In trouble and in danger and distress, 

Through time and through eternity I'll love thee ; 

In youth, and age, in life and death, I'll love thee, 

Here and hereafter, with all my soul and strength. 

So God accept me as I never cease 

From loving and adoring thee next him ; 

And O, may he pardon me if so betrayed 

By mortal frailty as to love thee more.” 

It would serve no purpose of truth to claim for Mr. Taylor 
the loftiest grade of dramatic power. He would be the first to 
repudiate such a pretension. One defect is obvious — the lack 
or the disuse of that sense of the humorous, and of the faculty 
to excite the pleasurable emotions to which it appeals, which 
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opens such an exhaustless fount of smiles and tears in the unap- 
proachable creations of the prince of dramatists. Mr. Taylor 
has selected his own niche in the temple of poetic art, a high, if 


not the highest position ; and he has proved himself thoroughly 
able to retain it, amidst the shifting fashions of the literary re- 
public. Ile has the gratification of seeing that his chaster 
work has outlived the more gorgeously colored productions of 
some who led and vitiated the public taste in years gone by. 
This must be to him a very sure and pleasing pledge that his 
fame, as a man of letters, will suffer no serious loss from the 
future achievements of English poetry. 


ARTICLE VI. 
JOUN CALVIN, 


ALL through that gloomy period in the history of the church, 
whose shadows began to darken around her soon after the age 
of Augustine, a great change had, as is well known, been grad- 
ually taking place in the character and teachings of those 
whose position made them the responsible leaders of her faith. 
The result appeared in a practical reversal of those solemn con- 
clusions touching the relations in which man, the finite and 
guilty creature, stands toward his infinite and holy Creator, which 
had been reached at the close of the preceding period. This 
reversal was not the result of deliberate and earnest inquiry. 
It was rather the necessary accompaniment of that slothful and 
self-indulgent spirit which began to creep in as the church, 
emerging from her fiery baptism of persecution, put on suddenly 
the robes of an earthly glory, and shining in the reflection of 
imperial patronage, became all at once attractive to those base 
and cowardly spirits, for whom no cause is so noble that they 
will willingly suffer to uphold it, none so worthless that they 
will not for the sake of ease and fortune enroll themselves 
among its adherents. A church, that includes the world within 
its visible limits, must necessarily become corrupt, and a cor- 
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rupt church is always careless toward truth, zealous only in 
starting and maintaining those dogmas which are necessary to 
the continuance and increase of her external prosperity. An 
awakened consciousness of that deep and real religious need 
which underlies all human experience, was the signal of the 
Reformation, and the answer to the first question put to itself 
by the newly aroused conscience, involved a return to the 
ancient doctrine and faith, obscured indeed, but by no means 
perished out of the heart of Christianity. 

The demand for a full and systematic presentation of evan- 
eclical truth was felt at a very early stage of the Reformation : 
not for the instruction of the recently enfranchised church alone, 
for whom the Seriptures themselves, so lately reopened, pro- 
vided the surest and most adequate means of enlightenment, 
though for her also, in the excitement and tumult of religious 
thought and discussion everywhere prevailing, it would prove no 
inconsiderable advantage to have her principal landmarks accu- 
rately made out, and defined for her by some earnest and 
powerful intellect. But there was another relation in which this 


need became apparent. ‘The wild extravagances of the Anabap- 
tists, and the various deviations from right belief which betrayed 


themselves in other directions also, soon began to reflect dis- 
credit on those humble and sober confessors who clung to the 
word and testimony of Scripture as their only guide and war- 
ranty of truth. There was need therefore that one should stand 
up for them, and declare to the world the ground and substance 
of their faith, that it might at least be known for what they were 
suffering, and that their cause might no longer be confounded 
with that of the crazed and furious fanatics, with whom they had 
so little in common. It was with particular reference to this 
latter exigency, that Calvin put forth at Basle, about the year 
1536, the first edition of his Institutes, a work of defence rather 
than edification. But as its great popularity within the church 
itself became manifest, its author applied himself to the revision 
and amplification of the ** slightly executed work” as he 
esteemed it, with a view to her more immediate benefit and 
instruction. 

This work was preliminary to many others which followed 
each other in somewhat rapid sequence during his lifetime, some 
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of them long and serious productions; some of them merely 


brief tracts, called forth by some special occasion ; some of them 
eminent for sweetness and purity of Christian feeling, and for 
beauty and simplicity of style ; some, on the other hand, betraying 
the bitterness that controversy so often engenders in the noblest 
spirits, and disfigured, though to a less extent than may be sup- 
posed, by the harsh and unbefitting expressions, which the 
polemics of that day allowed and even demanded ; some clothed 
in all the sobriety of lofty and dignified argument ; others again 
exhibiting a play of quick and humorous fancy almost worthy of 
a Paseal. Among them all however no work can be found so 
complete as the Institutes, no one which the Christian world 
would so unwillingly let die. It is indeed a treasure which she 
could ill afford to lose. Nowhere are the characteristic points 
of the evangelical faith unfolded with such perspicuity, precision, 
and completeness of statement, or defended with such close, 
accurate and subtle reason. Nowhere are the objections, liable 
to be brought against them, so skilfully anticipated and obviated, 
or the excellence and value of the truth brought forward, recom- 
mended and applied to the Christian heart and mind with such 
directness and force as in this remarkable work. — It is here that 
the order and method which characterized all the thinking of 
Calvin appears with greatest effect. The mind of the reader is 
earried on with delightful rapidity and ease from point to point 
of the subject, his inmost thoughts and questionings answered 
almost as they arise, until at the close he feels that the whole 
ground has been thoroughly traversed, every portion of the sub- 
ject considered and discussed in its proper place, the entire 
argument leaving upon his mind an impression of completeness, 
like that of some symmetrical and stately structure whose cflect 
arises not from the individual and separate beauty of the details 
alone, but from their harmonious combination in’ subordination 
to one simple and ruling idea. 

And yet as an interpretation of the spirit of the Gospel, it has 
deficiencies, which would remind us, even if its thoroughly dis- 
cursive character did not sufficiently betray the fact, that it is 
merely the work of a man. These may be traced in part to the 
natural positivism of Calvin’s character, increased as it was by 
the action of peculiar circumstances and especially by the irri- 
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tating effects of controversy. This trait displayed itself in that 
utter intolerance of error which could see little but malignant 
perversity in those who persisted in maintaining it — an opinion 
well justified it must be allowed, by the subsequent career of 
some of Calvyin’s principal opponents — and in the somewhat 
dogmatic and magisterial tone which he often allows himself to 
assume in the statement of doctrine, when he has to deal with 
dissentient parties. To the same trait may be referred, indi- 
rectly, that fondness for the Old Testament dispensation, which 
led him, when the laws of Geneva were submitted to his revision 
to remodel them to so great an extent upon the pattern and in 
the spirit of the Mosaic code. Seeing in the Old and the New 
Testament but one covenant, breathing throughout but one 
spirit and one author, and indeed rightly, he did not perfectly 
distinguish the wide difference in the two modes of dispensing 
that covenant, the two clearly separated moments in the history 
of its application to man’s capacity and need. And yet if he 
saw somewhat too much of the past in the present, this may be 
amply counterbalanced by the fact that he could discern the 
whole of the present wrapt up and involved in the past. This 
was far from being the case with the teachers of Rome, from 
whom the full meaning of the Gospel was sealed alike under the 
free and open dispensation of the Spirit, and the types and cere- 
monies by which it was foreshadowed to the faith of God’s 
ancient people. 

It seems at first a thing to be lamented that as the doctrines 
of the Gospel become arranged into a formal and complete sys- 
tem, some of the most important of them should have become 


sv closely associated with the individuality of a single man. The 


truths which Calvin so zealously upheld, were essentially the 


same with those maintained by Luther, Zwingle, and the whole 
list of the Reformers, in the first glorious outburst of religious 
lite and enthusiasm. Hlesitating spirits, like that of Erasmus 
were indeed too timid to embrace them fully, but they were also 
too timid to break with Rome. The great leaders of the army 
of religious freedom gave forth a unanimous voice. To Calvin 
was only left the task of completing and defending their com- 
mon utterance, by the power of an irresistible logic, that leaves 
few doubts unanswered, few ambiguities unexplamed. And yet 
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it may be well that so much of the bitterness of controversy, the 
heat of too often passionate dispute may associate itself with a 
merely human name. With so much the less hindrance per- 
haps may Christianity itself, whose spirit lies hid in few and simple 


doctrines, recommend itself unsuspected to the capricious and 
unruly spirit of man, in its wide and various aberrations from 
truth and order. For he who meets and accepts there but a 
single one of those eternal verities that satisfy the soul, shall one 
day find that he has with it acknowledged all the rest, though 
too weak at the time to perceive the necessary connection. ‘The 
general outlines of the system of religious truth presented by 
Calvin are very commonly known. Its principal points are 
contained in the creeds of most Calvinistic churches, so called, 
in those of the Reformed churches in Europe, and also in the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of England. 

Nothing further will be attempted than the offering of a few 
hints as to the way in which Calvin and his compeers were 
accustomed to treat certain important questions. The illustra- 
tions brought forward for this purpose are derived from several 
of his principal works. 

It became more and more evident, as the conflict between 
Protestantism and Romanism proceeded, that the main issue of 
the battle hung upon the solution of a single question 3 Is the 
will of man independent of the Divine will or not? Does he 
have any part in his own salvation, or does this proceed wholly 
from the free and sovereign grace of God? Protestantism 
asserted that the will of man, though originally free. is now in a 
state of slavery from which it has by no means any power of 
self-deliverance. Romanism claimed on the other hand, that, 
while without grace man is a helpless being, and incapable of 
rising to God, yet he has power of his own free will to appro- 
priate that grace, and so rescue himself out of bondage. At 
that period of the Reformation in which Calvin’s influence was 
most powerfully felt, some of the most violent attacks from the 
side of Catholicism were directed against those stern and hu- 
miliating doctrines, which represent in strong and uncompro- 
mising terms the lost and helpless condition to which the human 
race has been reduced by sin. These doctrines had been 
announced by Luther and the earlier reformers without doubt or 
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hesitation, often put forth in the form of bold and startling 
paradoxes which, falling on the age like the blows of a Thorham- 
mer, effectually aroused it from the long slumber of apathy and 
indifference, and awakened far and wide that fiery spirit of 
investigation and controversy, which left no Christian country 
unvisited by its influence. 

It was not therefore to be wondered at that the last of those 
three mighty men, to whom was entrusted the guidance of this 
great revolution in the history of the church, should have 
applied the whole strength of his keen and subtle intellect in the 
effort to maintain and defend the teachings which had already 
been found so powerful in shaking the strongholds of Popery, 
and were now become the object of its fiercest assault ; whose 
revival and recognition had been simultaneous with the reappear- 
ance of the ancient spirit of piety and faith, with its self-devo- 
tion, its meekness, and its fruits of martyrdom. It was not 
hard indeed to understand the connection. The soul which 
utterly surrenders itself to God, suffering the spirit of self and 
pride to be annihilated, is henceforth strong for all activity and 
for all endurance. Where God is all in all, there is not place 
any longer for vacillation and fear. While the martyrs of the 
first three centuries, in their suffering for the testimony of Christ, 
had borne witness with their blood that he is indeed the Son of 
God, and the Saviour of mankind, these martyrs of the sixteenth 
century proclaimed from the burning stake, from the graves in 
which they were buried alive, from the dark cells of the Inquisi- 
tion, that Christ is not merely a Saviour, but the sufficient and 
the only Saviour, while guilty man has no power to rescue 
either himself or his brother, except as the mere instrument of 
that sovereign grace which never works without means. Then 
arose that question which never will fail to arise in such a con- 
nection : [Low is it that this all sufficient grace does not operate 
for the salvation of all? The answer was a reverent and silent 
reference to that august and holy will, into whose infinite mys- 
tery no created mind may dare attempt to penetrate, save as 
divine love, partially lifting the veil, lets us guess from the 
glory revealed the immeasurable depths of glory that lies 


beyond. 


The sovereignty of God appears to occupy the fundamental 
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position in Calvin’s system, and still more distinctly that partic- 
ular manifestation of sovereignty, which consists in the decrees 
relating to man’s eternal destiny. These divide men into two 
classes, those who are chosen of God to salvation through 
Christ, and those who are left in their natural estate of sin. 
Christianity properly concerns itself only with the decree of 
election. The curious and eager spirit of man, however, nat- 
urally asks itself : 

«Tf the fallen will is unable to restore itself, and God who has 
the power does not stoop to help it, what shall we think? Shall 
we refer the ruin of man also to those fixed and immutable decrees, 
and pressing yet further into the awful mystery of sin, thus dare to 
solve the dreadful problem of its existence in the universe of a 
holy God?” 

These daring interrogations can have, and have ever had, but 
one answer. All things are comprehended under the govern- 
ment of the Almighty. There is nothing concealed from his 
wisdom, or independent of his power. The universe was his 
plan, and the whole history of it is directed by his counsel, 
while no creature that he has made, has the ability to thwart his 
design, or disappoint his expectations. Yet in all this is his 
holiness unstained. God can neither sin, nor originate sin in 
any. But thou, if thou wouldst enter into the arcana of his 
counsel and there judge him in the disposal of his vast and in- 
comprehensible affairs, showest only utter ignorance of thyself 
and of the impassable abyss which separates, as by the whole 
breadth of being, the finite from the Infinite. 

Nevertheless there is a danger at this point of which Calvin 
does not seem to have become distinctly aware, as he has left 
himself somewhat unguarded in respect to it. Consequently he 
has been accused of setting up in the place of God a mere arbi- 
trary and irresponsible will, whose uncontrollable fiat is the only 
source of moral ideas. This is indeed the sort of God that 
Satan and wicked men delight in opposing to themselves, but 
not the God of Christianity. It is true that the Creator cannot 
be judged of the creature, but it does not follow that he is not 
judged of himself. Zwingle rightly says, ‘* we seek to under- 
stand God, but never to bring him to a reckoning.” But when 
he elsewhere declares that the divine will is the chief attribute in 
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election ; when Beza says, ‘* God’s will is the only rule of his 
justice” ; and Calvin, ** what God wills is therefore just ”— a 
different and correcter statement, there is need of further explan- 
ation. And first it is needful to understand that they did by no 
means seek to justify God on the plea of absolute power. This 
Calvin expressly declares ‘* profane, and justly detestable.” 
Again in their conception of the divine will they included its 
inseparable and determinate moral quality. The will of God is 
in its essence good, and impossible to be thought of otherwise. 
Ceasing to be good it ceases to be God’s will. The right state- 
ment is not, however, ‘* Goodness is the will of God,” but 
** God's will is good.” John says God is truth, God is love, that 
is to say, in him these ideas, otherwise unsubstantial and illusory, 
receive their actualization. Well may that will in which alone 
the conceptions of holiness, justice and truth acquire true being 
and actuality, be said to be the source of law and justice. It 
is only a philosophical distinction that is lacking here. But 
what interest has Christianity in abstractions? She belongs 
to the realm of the concrete. Nevertheless it is needful that 
the distinction should be made, both for her sake, and for 
that of those without, since it is a true one, and error and mis- 


apprehension should always be guarded against where it is pos- 
sible. With this in view, the doctrine of Calvin and his con- 
temporaries might be thus stated. The divine will is not sub- 


ject to our criticism, because our conception of moral perfection 


is limited and imperfect, while that perfection exists in him in 
all the fulness of its idea, that will is the source from which all 
our clear knowledge of truth and justice proceeds. Were we 
as God is, then might we know him that he is right, even as he 
is known to himself. As it is we can only reverently and 
believingly adore while he declares himself to us as the alone 
holy, who inhabiteth eternity. This attitude is that of the 
saints and angelic hosts, as they celebrate his praise, and is the 
only one becoming the ignorant and finite creature. What a 
lofty conception of God is this. He cannot be judged by any 
being, not because there is no ideal standard of absolute and 
limitless perfection, but because this standard itself is found as 
a fixed and eternal reality in him; because the idea of goodness, 
which we are accustomed to separate into distinct attributes, 
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exists in him as a whole incapable of division. He cannot be 
judged, because to know him is to be lost in the contemplation 
of his glory; to be lifted up above all partial and fragmentary 
conceptions, to the full intuition of truth. 

But though we escape the error of regarding God in the light 
of his sovereignty alone, apart from his other attributes, we 
may fall into a danger on the other hand, and suppose that this 
supreme and all present activity of the divine will in some way 
affects the responsibility of the creature. The subjects however 
lie in different planes of thought, and by no means interfere 
with one another. It is needful here to consider the nature of 
the human will, a problem which we shall vainly attempt to 
master by the aid of symbols drawn from material objects. 
The will and all spiritual essences must be known in themselves 
and can only so be known. The idea of spiritual freedom is 
the most difficult of all ideas to grasp, and is most apt to elude 
us when we are most confident that we have really attained to 
its true conception, but the trouble often arises, in part, at least, 
from not clearly distinguishing the different aspects of the ques- 
tion. Some valuable remarks of Dr. Schwerzer in his impor- 
tant work on the ‘* Central doctrines of Protestantism” may 
here be quoted with advantage : 


** Tt must not be overlooked,” says he, “that in relation to this 
subject two or three different questions concur, which have been only 
too much interchanged and confounded with each other; first the 
psychological question, whether the will is free as a nature or will- 
essence, in distinction from a mechanism or mere instinet ; again the 
ontological, whether the will, by virtue of that deliberate self deter- 
mination, that free choice, which is its nature, over against the prov- 
idential guidance of God, the matter of which is certainly unknown 
to us, can act freely, or according to its pleasure, and fortuitously. 
Still a different one is the dogmatic question, whether the several 
conditions of the will, before the fall, after the fall, in the state of 
grace, and in that of glory, admit of equally energetic and forceful, 
morally religious expressions of will.” 

* Luther,” he adds, ** would answer the last question in the nega- 
tive, and likewise the second, but would certainly give to the first an 
affirmative answer, although his rough zeal did not disdain the ecom- 
parison of the saw, of the clod, &c., because the different questions 
were confounded by him, as well as by his contemporaries.” 
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Of the strong and unguarded figures of speech employed by 
Luther, Calvin never approved. His own words however will 
best illustrate the manner in which he was accustomed to treat 
the subject. It will be seen that, while he does not formally 
separate the various problems involved, the passages selected 
contain an answer to at least two of them, the first and the last : 


“Tf that be named freedom,” says he, ‘* which is opposed to con- 
straint, I defend the free will and declare him who denies it a heretic. 
That then is free which acts, not by constraint, nor as moved forcibly 
from without, but of its own impulse. But since another sense is 
commonly sought in this word, as if one had the ability to choose 
good or evil of his own power, the word displeases me, and I would 
rather let it go. In Scripture freedom is opposed to servitude. In 
Rom. vii. 23, for example, we are represented as taken in the bands 
of sin, till we are freed by the Holy Spirit. Again, vii. 14, we are 
sold under sin, and vi. 17, the whole man is enslaved previous to 
regeneration. He therefore who calls the will free, speaks otherwise 
than Scripture does. Yet I do not oppose the use of the word, if 
only it be rightly explained.” ‘ Pighius confounds constraint and 
necessity the one with the other, and yet it is a point of the highest 
importance to distinguish the two. Free or enslaved is quite another 
antithesis than spontaneous or constrained. There is no such thing 
as a constrained will; it would be an inward contradiction. Con- 
straint would exist if the will did not decide itself, of its own impulse, 
and by an inward motion of choice ; but the will is spontaneous, since 
it voluntarily turns itself, whithersoever it is led. The will, as such, 
is ever spontaneous, On the other hand the will is in a state of ser- 
vitude, if by reason of corruption it is taken in evil desires, so that it 


can choose nothing but evil, although, as will, spontaneously and 
freely, therefore accountably and guiltily. Our view of the natural 


man is therefore this—he has the power of spontaneous choice, so 
that he does evil willingly and of selection, and compelled by no 
foree—that he therefore incurs guilt. Free, that is unenslaved, this 
will is not, but on account of corruption so given up to sin, that it 
always decides itself for the evil. Therefore the spontaneous and 
the necessary can exist together.” 

Nothing can be more clearly definite than these statements. 
Whatever the present condition of the will may be, it at all 
events acts freely, though never in contradiction to the law 
which it has received into itself. This law is not one that it has 
power to change at any moment, but is its permanent choice. 
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There is no will behind the will from which the change should 
proceed. Again if the sinful will is so acted upon by divine 
and almighty power that the character of its choices is reversed, 
and a new law established within it, the spontaneity of the will 
is not thereby lost, for the change is not made against the will, 
but in it, and with its consent. Whereas it was willingly evil, 
it is now become willingly good. Neither Augustine nor Cal- 
vin supposed any degradation to be implied in this inability of 
the will to change its own character. They supposed the same 
truth applicable to all moral beings whatsoever, even to the 
Sovereign of the universe himself, who cannot be otherwise than 
he is, infinitely holy. ** God is necessarily good,” says Calvin, 
‘sand not on that account less good, because he cannot be 
otherwise ; the devil is necessarily evil, and not therefore the 
less evil.” 

As regards Calvin’s mode of treating the second question 
relating to the will, namely, its subordination to the providence 
of God, a very definite answer may be taken from the Con- 
sensus Genevensis, where he is treating of the subject of pre- 
destination, 


* Through which,” he says, “* God orders the universe in all its 
particulars and also the hearts and actions of men, so that everything 
depends wholly on him. Although men move themselves of their 
own accord, yet they are so turned by a hidden rein, that they can- 
not stir a finger, without accomplishing God’s work more than their 
own. The joyfully and willingly obedient believers are also his 
instruments, as well as the angels. There is for God no inactive 
permission of evil. For a just cause, to us unknown, the evil which 
men do proceeds from God, without his being the author of sin. 
Robbers plunder the possessions of Job, and yet it is true that God 
gave them and took them away. The will that commands and pre- 
scribes is certainly to be distinguished from that which decrees, 
counsels and executes. Paul praises the depth of the counsels, which 
surely are not commands.” 


Calvin objected to the idea of a permissive foreknowledge, 
J I - 
because it was commonly explained to be a permission against 
the will of God, which is a thing inconceivable, nor can we sup- 
pose that any act or fact in the universe takes place in opposi- 

tion to his good pleasure. 
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Passing on to the subject of election, and justification, we find 
the doctrine very clearly laid down that they who are chosen 
from eternity to salvation are chosen without any merit of their 
own. The ground of their election is to be sought in God and 
not in themselves. When the call of the Gospel sounding in 
their ears, arouses them from indifference and slumber, it is of 
the free gift and grace of God alone, and when upon hearing 
the message and offer of pardon, they accept and appropriate it 
with loving faith, it is not this faith, nor any work of theirs, nor 
anything they ever will, or can do, that purchases this pardon. 
It is only the blood of Jesus Christ, freely poured for the remis- 
sion of sins, that procures their justification ; only the free elec- 
tion of God that has bestowed it upon them. And here occurs 
a distinction dwelt upon by Calvin with great emphasis. Ac- 
cording to the deerees of the council of Trent, justification 
includes not forgiveness merely, but also sanctification and 
renovation. That is to say, justification proceeds just so far as 
actual holiness and no farther. Hence the grace which they 
supposed to be conferred with baptism, was not the grace of 


forgiveness only, and the gift of the Holy Spirit empowering to 
a new life, but the grace of an actual holiness. Not only so, 
but this pure and holy state was one liable to change and defile- 
ment, and must be restored if lost, by acts of penance and by 
the mediation of the church. It is easy to see the danger in- 
volved in this confusion of ideas. 


** Paul shows very distinctly,” says Calvin, * that justification con- 
sists only in the non-imputation of sins. Rom, iv., 9; 2 Cor. v. 19. 
I would not quarrel over the word, if nothing more were involved 
than the word itself, but no man would be justified if this depended 
on actual righteousness ; the entire doctrine of justification by faith 
would thereby be destroyed. I will by no means on that account 
deny that justification and sanctification are connected, but it is false 
to confound them. Sanctification necessarily follows on justification, 
but we are here concerned with the ground of justification. This 
the fathers at Trent will have to be two-fold, but I maintain that 
there is only one ground of justification, namely God’s gracious 
acceptance, so that we have our righteousness, not in ourselves, but 
in Christ, and take refuge only in him.” And again. ‘ He is jus- 
tified by faith, who, excluded from a legal righteousness, apprehends 
by faith the righteousness of Christ, invested with which he appears 
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in the sight of God not as a sinner, but as if just.” ** As Christ can- 
not be divided into parts, so are these two things inseparable, which 
we receive together in him, namely justification and sanctification, 
Whomsoever therefore God receives into power, he endows at the 
same time with the spirit of adoption, by whose power he formed 
them anew into his own image. But, because the brightness of the 
sun cannot be separated from its heat, shall we therefore say that the 
earth is warmed by the light, and illumined by the heat? Nothing 
can be more suitable to the point than this similitude. The sun by 
its heat quickens and fructifies the earth, brightens and illumines it 
by its light ; here is a mutual and indivisible connection. Neverthe- 
less reason itself forbids that we transfer to the one what is peculiar 
to the other. In this confusion of a two-fold grace is involved a like 
absurdity. Scripture joining the two ideas, nevertheless enumerates 
them distinctly, that it may the better unfold to us the manifold grace 
of God.” 


Thus by the mere definition of a word, a most subtle error 
was guarded against, and one which might easily have been 
overlooked. If justification means not pardon only, but sancti- 
fication also, the pardon becomes by the next step immediately 
dependent on the sanctification, as was the case in the Roman 
Catholic system. The same error appeared with a different 
connection of ideas in the theory of Osiander, who supposed the 
union of believers with Christ to imply a mingling of essence, so 
that as he will have it, ‘* we are not justified by the grace of the 
mediator alone. Righteousness is simply or solidly offered us 
in his person.” Calvin would have it clearly understood accord- 
ing to the express testimony of Scripture, that the forgiveness 
offered to us by God, is conditioned by nothing in ourselves, 
but springs wholly from his gratuitous and loving acceptance of 
us in Christ. 

One of the most deeply interesting questions that can arise 
before the human mind, concerns the extent to which the re- 
demption, purchased by Christ, is actually applied to the salva- 
tion of the human race. This also belongs among the great 
secrets of God, and can never be answered, until it please him 
to unfold it, in that day when he shall judge the world by 
Jesus Christ. Zwingle would throw wide the gates of salva- 
tion : 

“Scripture,” said he, ‘* must be understood heedfully, since it 
speaks of faith synecdochically. If it joins salvation to faith, this 
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applies only to those who hear the doctrine, so with the condemna- 
tion of those who believe not. We cannot judge with regard to any 
others, since we know not their relation to election, and there may 
be elect persons even among the heathen. I once would rather 
have shared the eternal lot of a Socrates, and Seneca, than that of 
the Pope.” 


Luther was not inclined to this view. The sacraments of the 
church assumed the highest importance in his eyes, and he more 
nearly approached the exclusive tenets of Catholicism, which 
limit salvation to those who receive the grace of God, through 
the channels appointed for this purpose, within the borders of 
the visible church. The position of Calvin seems to have been 
somewhere between these two. As Christ is evidently set forth 
in Scripture as the only ground of salvation, so it is only by 
faith that he can be appropriated by any. Calvin is ready 
however to allow the existence in certain cases of a kind of im- 
plicit faith, as in the instances of Naaman the Syrian, Cornelius 
the centurion, and the eunuch baptized by Philip. In the case 
of believing Jews under the old dispensation he supposes a much 
more definite knowledge of Christ than is commonly attributed 
to them. By no means does he bind salvation to the sacra- 
ments, while he has a just horror of substituting them in the 
place of Christ, yet where the sacraments exist, and are known, 
the contempt or neglect of them would argue in his view the 
absence of faith. But it does not appear that he extended the 
probability of election as far as Zwingle. He would not sup- 
pose it possible that a living faith should be awakened after the 
age of maturity, save in very exceptional cases, independently of 
the preaching of the word, that is to say, without some express 
promise revealed directly from God, to which faith could cling, 
For faith is believing God; and how can God be believed 
where he has not yet spoken. His voice may indeed be heard, 
even without the external word in the hearts of those who sit in 
the darkness and shadow of death, but our tears must still fall 
to think how few have heard and obeyed that still small voice, 
amid the rude tumult of fleshly impulses within, and the wild 
din and uproar of a heathenish world without. 

But it is in reference to the salvation of infants that this ques- 
tion appears in its most interesting and absorbing aspect, and 
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that Calvin’s views on this subject may be more clearly under- 
stood, he shall again be allowed to speak for himself. It was 
adduced as one of the main arguments against the baptism of 
infants, that the rite is inappropriate to their condition, as inca- 
pable of answering the terms of salvation, since ‘ all who do 
not believe on the Son of God, remain in death, and the wrath 
of God abideth upon them, and therefore infants who are unable 
to believe remain in their condemnation.” 


“T answer,” he says, ‘ that Christ does not there speak of the 
universal guilt, in which all the posterity of Adam are involved, but 
threatens only the despisers of the Gospel, who proudly and obsti- 
nately reject the grace offered them. But this concerns not infants. 
I oppose at the same time a contrary argument. Whomsoever 
Christ blesses, is exempt from the curse of Adam and the wrath of 
God. When therefore it is recorded that infants are blessed of him, 
it is implied also that they are freed from death.” Again, after 
mentioning a false interpretation of 1 Peter, i. 23, he adds, * we 
deny the inference that infants cannot be regenerated by the power of 
God, which is a thing as facile and easy to him, as it is to us incom- 
prehensible and wonderful, nor is it safe to deny to the Lord the 
power of in some way making himself known to them. But it is 
said that faith is by hearing, of which they are not yet capable, nor 
can they be equal to the knowledge of God, who are as Moses 
teaches, without the knowledge of good and evil. They do not notice 
that the apostle when he makes hearing the beginning of faith, de- 
scribes only the ordinary economy and dispensation of God, but does 
not prescribe to him a perpetual rule, as if he could not use another 
method, a method which he certainly has used in the vocation of 
many, on whom he has bestowed the true knowledge of himself, in 
an inward manner, by the illumination of the Spirit, without any in- 
tervention of preaching.” 


Very beautiful is his whole argument for infant baptism, 
founded as it is on the blessing which Christ himself so tenderly 
pronounced on little children, taking them into his own arms, 
while here on earth, and including them in the number of his 
elect. Having this example and assurance of the divine Master 
for warrant and precedent, he goes on to show that there is 
nothing absurd, but everything probable and fitting in the sup- 
position that infants who die early, are so prepared by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit that they enter immediately into bliss, 
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arguing from thence the suitableness of the baptismal seal. As 
in some of our churches the subject of infant baptism is becoming 
more and more neglected and misunderstood, it may be well to 
give Calvin’s views and arguments on this head at greater 
length. Having first explained what it is that baptism sets 
forth, namely, purification from sin, and fellowship with Christ, 
in his death and resurrection, he proceeds to trace its similarity 
with circumcision : 


‘“The thing promised is one in both, namely the paternal favor of 
God, the remission of sins, eternal life. The thing represented is 
one, namely regeneration. The foundation on which rests the fulfil- 
ment of these things is one. There is no difference therefore in the 
interior mystery. The whole distinction lies in the external cere- 
mony. If then circumcision, as a sign of God’s covenant, was 
suitable to children under the old dispensation, there is no reason 
why baptism should be refused them under the new. For the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, and his seed, is not abolished, unless we 
will have it that Christ by his coming, curtailed, and diminished the 
grace hitherto bestowed by the Father, while the apostle testifies, on 
the contrary, that the children of believers are sanctified by the piety 
even of one parent.” 


‘*Wherefore,” he continues, ** the Lord Jesus, willing to give an 
example by which the world may understand that he has come rather 
to extend and enlarge, than to limit the Father’s mercy, kindly 
embraces the infants offered to him, reproving those disciples who 


endeavored to forbid their approach, because they would turn away 
those of whom should be the kingdom of heaven, from him through 
whom alone the entrance into heaven is open.” 

** But what resemblance,’ say some, ‘ has the embrace of Christ 
to baptism? For it is not said, he baptized them, but received, em- 
braced and blessed them. If therefore we will imitate his example, 
let us assist infants with our prayers, but let us not baptize them.’ 
We may however examine the actions of Christ, a little more atten- 
tively than such persons do. For this circumstance should not be 
lightly passed over, that when Christ commands children to be 
brought to him, it is with the addition of a reason, namely: that of 
such is the kingdom of heaven; and afterwards he testifies his will 
by a deed, embracing them and commending them by prayer and 
benediction to his Father. If it is right that infants should be brought 
to Christ, why not also that they should be received to baptism, the 
symbol of our communion and fellowship with Christ? If it be true 
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that of these is the kingdom of heaven, why deny the sign by which 
entrance as it were, is opened into the church, so that chosen into its 
number, they may be reckoned among the heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. How unjust shall we be if we drive away those whom 
Christ invites to himself; if we rob those whom he adorns with his 
gifts ; if we exclude those whom he freely admits to himself. But if 
we will discuss how far the action of Christ differs from baptism, 
how much higher price shall we set on baptism by which we testity 
that intants are included in the covenant of God, than on the recep- 
tion, the embrace, the imposition of hands, the prayer, by which 
Christ in his own person declares, both that they are his, and that 
they are sanctified by him.” 


Having shown that the silence on this subject in the writings 
of the apostles proves nothing, and that the same argument 
would exclude women from participation in the Lord’s Supper, 
while the earliest Christian writings refer pedobaptism to the 
Apostolic age, he proceeds to explain the benefits that flow 
from this practice, both to those who bring their children to 
receive this rite, and to the children themselves who are thus 
baptized. In this rite, as in that of circumcision, the promise 
to believers and their children is confirmed. 


** While the pious heart is thereby filled with joy and praise, and 
excited to more ardent love towards so tender a parent, who extends 
his care for them even to their posterity.” * Nor do I hesitate 
though some object that the promise ought to suflice for assuring us 
of the salvation of our children, since it seemed otherwise to God, 
who in view of our weakness, would so far indulge it in this matter. 
Let them therefore who embrace the promise of God, that his mercy 
shall be extended to their children, consider it their duty to offer 
them to the church, that they may be sealed with the symbol of 
mercy ; and so animate themselves with a more certain confidence, 
by seeing with their own eyes the covenant of the Lord imprinted on 
the bodies of their children. The children on the other hand derive 
no slight advantage from their baptism, in this circumstance, that 
being thus engrafted into the body of the church, they are much more 
recommended to the other members. Then when they shall have 
come to an age of maturity, the serious desire of serving God will be 
quickened within them in no slight degree, by the knowledge that 
he has received them as sons, by the solemn symbol of adoption, 
before they were old enough to recognize him as a Father.” 
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Having defended these views at considerable length, against 
the various objections brought against them, he thus concludes 
his whole argument : 


“This is certainly what Satan is aiming at in attacking infant 
baptism with such violence, that this attestation of the grace of God 
heing removed out of the way, the promise which is held up to our 
view therein, may gradually pass out of memory. Thence would 
arise not only an impious ingratitude towards the merey of God, but 
a certain indolence in the pious instruction of children. For we are 
not a little incited to educate them in the serious fear of God, and in 
obedience to law, by the thought that from their very birth they are 
held and acknowledged by him in the place of children. Unless 
therefore we would enviously obscure the beneficence of God, let us 
offer him our children, to whom he has given a place in his house- 
hold, and among his servants, that is to say, among the members of 
his church.” 


It has been well said that ** all confessions of faith have had 
a reference to existing heresies.” The remark extends in its 
application, and with even more force to the writings by which 
these confessions of faith have been upheld and defended, 
‘including those of the most valued Christian teachers. From 
this fact springs their great value, and from this also in part 
their defeets ; their value, because the convictions, the intui- 
tions brought forth in times of widely awakened thought, and 
feeling, and in the actual conflict with error, are ever deeper 
and clearer than those which are produced in seasons of peace 
and tranquillity. Doubt and vacillation, the halting between 
two opinions, are then out of place, and each earnest spirit 
grapples mightily with the great questions presented for solu- 
tion, till it has arrived at some satisfactory conclusion. The 
truth accepted, and lived on at such a time, the truth that is 
found to be a stronghold against the assaults of a sneering 


Sp 


world, or of a domineering hierarchy, is surely of value for all 
time, a treasure that cannot be thrown away. Careful should 


we be how we allow any portion of it, however little it may 


scem to concern our daily happiness and well being, to slip out 
of our memory and faith, lest haply we may repent too late, 
when we find the enemy breaking in upon us like a flood, 
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sweeping over our weakened defences, and carrying all before 
him, before we are aware of the danger that is upon us. 

But on the other hand the due order and subordination of 
truth is not always preserved in the crisis of a particular need. 
This may be illustrated in the instance of Calvin. The impres- 
sion which has been made upon the world that the doctrine of 
the Divine sovereignty is exalted to an undue prominence in 
his writings, is not wholly false. It is dwelt upon with greater 
emphasis than is at all times required, and it would perhaps be 
wrong for any Christian teacher, uncalled by peculiar circum- 
stances, to give it so important a place in his instructions. It 
belongs to the class of defensive and conservative truths. The 
one great doctrine that should always and under all cireum- 
stances stand first, that should never be thrown into the shadow 
of any other, is not that which stands first in logical order. It 
rather occupies the central position in the Christian scheme — 
the doctrine namely of Redemption through Christ. To this 
clings the faith of all Christians. ‘The elect from all the corners 
of the world, and all the centuries of time shall cluster them- 
selves around it, and the hopes that are founded on its true 
reception shall never be confounded. 

Would that in times like these, when the great enemy of 
souls is busier than ever in direct assaults upon this very point, 
the faith of Christians might burn steadily and brightly, testify- 
ing that a light is indeed come into the world, ** that whosoever 
believeth therein should not abide in darkness.” The truth 
must always become embodied in the life before it can have 
power upon the world. The dead forms in which alone the in- 
tellect is able to present it are good for the intellect only. 
Heart alone has power to touch heart. And when the Chris- 
tian church transfused with the spirit of its head, filled and pen- 
etrated through and through with Christ’s love, so presents and 
offers to the world its all sufficient Saviour, men do indeed flow 
into it, nor can the hesitations of the understanding, the bewil- 
derments of passion, nor all the persecutions of Satan, detain 
them from hastening into this harbor of safety and peace. Thus 
it was found to be in the age of Calvin, when doctrine erystal- 
ized itself out of a loving experience, and confessions of faith 
were sealed day after day by the blood of those martyrs from 
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whose lips they had fallen unprompted by human teaching, in 
the presence of tribunals that only awaited such signal to pro- 
nounce the doom of death upon those who uttered them. 

The doctrines so energetically defended by Calvin, relating to 
the divine sovereignty, election and the like, have no doubt 
their dangers when entered upon and discussed in certain states 
of mind, and are to all minds unfruitful when pursued beyond 
a certain limit, yet let it not be forgotten that all through the 
close and eager conflict with Romanism, they formed one of the 
strongest barriers set up against her returning waves. They 
have been felt and acknowledged to be true in all those periods 
of history when the life of the church was freshest and most 
vigorous, and have coexisted with the most tender and vital 
piety in those whom the church has acknowledged as her holiest 
and loveliest. If we would comprehend them in their true rela- 
tions with the Christian life, we must enter into the spirit of 
the times such as those of the Reformation, and while we strive 
to understand in their full meaning the utterances of its great 
teachers, our hearts must also come into living contact with the 
truth, our wills be surrendered to its power, and we too must 
stand ready to live or to die, for the cause of Christ and a free 
Gospel, 


ARTICLE VII. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


‘*Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin; for his seed 
remaineth in him; and he cannot sin because he is born of God.”— 
I John, iii. 9. 


Tue text does not teach that sinless perfection is essential to the 
existence of Christian character ; but that holiness as the rule and 
practice is. 

This is proved: 

1. From a careful examination of the language. ‘* His seed re- 
maining in him,” refers to the general law of plants, requiring them 
to bring forth fruit after their kind. The word rendered ‘* commit ” 
is moet which may be rendered to practice. A form of the word is 
similarly rendered in James i. 23, 25, and in many other places, 
“Tf any man be a hearer of the word and not a doer, wouris, a 
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practicer. John iii. 21, ** He that doeth (ev) truth cometh to 
the light.” 

2. From the scope of the epistle. Milner says that before the 
death of John there sprang up a sect which depended on the right- 
eousness of Christ in such a way as to allow themselves to live in 
the indulgence of a life of unrestrained sin. John wrote directly to 
meet the error of this class. 

3. By the context, and by many passages of Scripture which 
assert that Christians can not follow evil as the unconverted do. 


** And by him all that believe are justified from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.”—Acets xiii. 39. 

Tue subject is Justification. 

1. The ground of it. “ By Him.” Wholly through Christ. 

2. It is judicial. It has reference to /aw. It is a declarative act 
of the judge, for just and suflicient cause. 

3. Its result is a state of freedom and deliverance “ from all 
things,” such as both the law of works and sacrifices could not give. 

4. The subjects of justification are “all that believe” on Jesus 
Christ, and thus make him their Saviour. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George 
Third, 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C. B. In two 
volumes. Volume II. Crown 8vo. pp. 596. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1863. 


Tue continuation and completion of this important history well 
fulfil the promise of its commencement. As an oflicer of the House 
of Commons, the author has had the best sources of information 
for his work, and the learning and ability which he has brought to 
his task have achieved an enviable success. The topics discussed in 
this volume are the origin and influence of the great English parties ; 
the progress of civil and religious liberty ; local corporations ; Ire- 
land before the Union; the colonial system of Great Britain, in- 
cluding our struggle for an independent nationality ; and the progress 
of general legislation. It is throughout the history of the growth of 
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popular freedom in the country which, next to our own, still com- 
mands our love and reverence—no thanks to her recent mendacity 
and malignity. 

No section of this work is of more interest than its chapters on 
the struggle for a free press and a free legislation. At the Stuart 
Restoration “authors and printers of obnoxious works were hung, 
quartered and mutilated, exposed in the pillory and flogged, or fined 
and imprisoned according to the temper of their judges; their pro- 
ductions were burned by the common hangman.” From this point 
of despotic surveillance, we rapidly run down the story of the battle 
for emancipation through the famous libel trials of Wilkes, Junius, 
William Cobbett. It was a hard fought campaign. We are sur- 
prised to be reminded that no longer ago than 1820, the passage of 
the infamous “Six Acts” by parliament put the realm under an 
almost Southern interdict of personal liberty. French radicalism 
was the chief argument of Castlereagh and the restrictionists. But 
Brougham, ten years before, had given the true key-note: ‘* Let the 
public discuss! So much the better. Even uproar is wholesome in 
England, while a whisper is fatal in France.” The issue of this pro- 
tracted controversy is a degree of individual security and freedom, in 
the criticism of public measures and the general utterance of opinion, 
in Great Britain, which is not exceeded in our own democratic 
North. 

The mitigation of the penal code illustrates the immense advance 
of humane sentiments. It took a long time to secure the recognition 
of the distinction between poverty and crime. When this at length 
came to pass, ** 50,000 wretched debtors” were released from prison 
in thirteen consecutive years. Fraudulent debt alone is now treated 
asacrime, Spies and informers in the pay of the government, and 
the opening of letters by its officials, are also among the things of 
the past—albeit of a not very remote one. 

Three chapters give the main facts in the political improvemen* of 
ecclesiastical affairs within the century reviewed. They discuss the 
measures of relief in behalf of the Quakers, Unitarians, Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, and other Dissenters from the Established Church. Mr. 
May writes with a strong sympathy for the abrogation of all civil 
disabilities on account of conscience and faith in religious matters, 
wherein he is doubtless right, although the question of such differ- 
ences, in their moral and Christian bearings, is, of all things, no 
matter of indifference. Here is where the progress of British 
enlightenment has halted more than at any other point. And, in 
truth, nowhere else have the established institutions of the country 
presented so many intrinsic and unmanageable obstacles to a satis- 
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factory adjustment. Nothing but a radical reconstruction of the 
ecclesiastical inter-relations of the country would seem to permit such 
an adjustment. 

The reader of these volumes will rise from their perusal with a 
sense of gratitude to their author for the great amount of valuable 
and various information which they embody, and with a pleasant 
feeling of surprise that the elaborate disquisition has been relieved of 
dullness and wearisomeness by a sprightly and very readable style. 
It has escaped the snare of a clerkly, lawyer-like prolixity, and runs 
onward in good, strong, transparent English, free alike from pedant- 
ry and dryness. It is enough to say that the review of his country’s 
national institutions which Mr. Hallam begun, has now been finished 
worthily of that eminent historian’s introductory labors. 


The Capital of the Tycoon. A Narrative of a three years’ Residence 
in Japan. By Sir Rutnerrorp Ancock, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in Japan. In two vol- 
umes. Ilarper & Brothers. 1863, 


Tue revolution now going on in the relations of the Western 
powers to these far off Orientals is one of the striking points of eur- 
rent history. Commercial considerations are the immediate cause of 
this change ; but the providence of God is only using this wholly see- 
ular and largely unclean agency for higher ulterior purposes. Japan 
can no more sequester itself within its ocean boundaries from the 
intercourse of the world than could China within its more solid walls. 
The progress of the age is against its Ishmaelitish policy. A few 
years ago, that empire seemed about to come out from its old her- 
mitage and contract friendly alliances with other nations. It opened 
the door cautiously, but far enough for Western enterprise to push in 
and get a footing. Now it is trying hard to thrust out the unwel- 
come guests and shut the door tightly again in our faces; but it is 
too late—that back step cannot be taken. Western bombshells have 
more battering force than Eastern. There is no help for it. This 
is an age of war; and they who take the sword must perish with 
the sword. 

These volumes are timely. Information is wanted and will be 
eagerly sought concerning those people who are challenging our 
naval prowess. This narrative of a three years’ residence near the 
court of that empire brings us authentic and copious knowledge of 
the country—its institutions, manners and customs, capabilities, 
tastes, religion, industry, art, in a word everything which we most 
desire to be told of a land with which our acquaintance has been so 
slight. Materials are here gathered for the study of the political 
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economist, and the general scholar, as well as for the amusement of 
the hunters of incident and adventure. The author had the good 
fortune of an uncropped field, and he has reaped into the thickest of 
the harvest with plentiful results. Doubtless there is gleaning enough 
for others, if they can get within the fences, which is rather uncer- 
tain for the present at least. 

Sir Rutherford is not master of the most flexible and graphie style, 
yet his pages are not heavy nor obscure. He readily lays aside the 
diplomat and makes himself at home among the common people, 
thus getting much good interior knowledge of the way of Japanese 
living and thinking. We cannot go into quotation ; but here is a bit 
which has a racy flavor in it—about farming and poetry : 

** Thunberg complains that the fields are so completely cleared, that the 
most sharp-sighted botanist would scarcely be able to discover a single 
plant of any other species among the corn! Yet he contends they are a 
poetical people.‘ Poetry,’ he says, ‘is a favorite study with this nation.’ 
The way in which they cultivate their cabbages would not have led one to 
this conclusion, perhaps. But they are not quite as bad as they are 
painted, for weeds flourish at Nagaski as elsewhere, and wild flowers, 
too!” 

If the geographical condition of the Japan islands on the coast of 
Asia reminds one of the British Isles, there is not a little in the 
sharp, resolute, thriving, intelligent, self-centered character of the 
people which suggests, as its counterpart under a much higher 
development, our own indomitable New Englandism. The work is 
skilfully illustrated, and thus is rendered much more intelligible and 
attractive. 


ITymns and Meditations. By A. L. Wartne. With an Introdue- 
tion by the Rey. F. D. Hunriserox, D.D. From the Eighth Lon- 
don Edition. pp. 107. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1863. 


Tiere are some books which you instinctively take home as com- 
panions. This is one of them. It is a collection of sweet medita- 
tions in verse, mainly suggested by passages in the psalms and 
prophets. They are the simple metrical breathings of a heart whose 
deepest affections have been given to Christ. They speak to the con- 
dition of the Christian believer, and will be welcome in many a 
lonely hour. ‘They hold a peculiar niche in poetry, but they hold it 
firmly. Miss Waring belongs to that select band of religious min- 
strels which is happily quite large at the present time, in which we 
may reckon Charlotte Elliott, Dr. Bonar, the gifted E. L., author of 
the ** Night Watches,” and our own whilom contributor, Miss Kim- 
ball. The Introduction is a tender and truthful statement of the 
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poetical merits of the volume, which is delicately yet richly printed 
and bound—the casket a fitting receptacle for such precious jewels ; 
of which here are one or two: 


**We need as much the cross we bear 
As air we breathe, as light we see ; 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer, 


It binds us to our strength in Thee.”—p. 15. 


** In faith and patience is repose ; 
In faith and rest my strength shall be ; 
And when Thy joy the church o’erflows, 
I know that it will visit me.”’—p. 37. 


“ (Christopher North.” A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Compiled 
from Family Papers and other Sources, by his Daughter, Mrs. 
Gorvon. With an Introduction by R. Suevrton Mackenzie, 
D.C. L. pp. 484. New York: W.J. Middleton. 1863. 


Tuts is a charming literary biography, at once fertile in incident, 
fascinating in its glimpses of Edinburgh intellectual society, and 
powerful in its portraiture of a singularly and richly endowed indi- 
vidual mind. John Wilson, from the establishment of Blackwood 
in 1817 to the day of his death, was the most eminent literary man 
in Seotland. Ile was fully the master of his position, a monarch 
among men of letters. He was the greatest magazinist of the- age. 
Maginn, Lockhart, Southey, Jeffrey, Carlyle, Macaulay, all yield the 
palm to Wilson. His contributions to Blackwood embraced a wide 
variety of subjects, and called out a separate excellence in each de- 
partment of thought, which, we venture to say, has never been 
equalled by any single writer. And the memoir, though inclining 
largely to the more domestic features of his life, admits you into the 
true intellectual spirit of the man, John Wilson. We have no room here 
to quote from the work or to set forth the many-sided character of 
the subject. It is not too well written, but is painstaking, truthful, 
and mainly free from that kind exaggeration which enters largely 
into domestic memoirs. It sets forth the large personality of Chris- 
topher ; and whether you turn to his childhood, so indelibly stamped 
with boyish dreams and youthful vigor, or to his residence at Glas- 
gow University, where he was first admitted into the mysteries at 
once of love and knowledge, or to Oxford, where he was a most 
illustrious student, or to Elleray, which he fashioned into a poet’s 
home, or to Edinburgh which he in a sort individualized by his 
presence, or to the Highlands whose secrets he explored, or to Black- 
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wood, to which he imparted the strength of his noblest days, or to 
the University class-room, where the students loved him, or to that 
sad, declining old age which is here so lovingly dwelt upon, you feel 
on every page that you are brought into contact with a master mind. 
Wilson spread his wonderful powers over too wide a field for the 
good of his permanent reputation, but he has made himself felt in 
every place where the English language is spoken ; while in Scotland 
there is no writer except Burns and perhaps Sir Walter Scott, 
who is so universally beloved. This biography therefore is sure of a 
wide popularity ; it is, indeed, one of the most instructive volumes 
which a literary man ean read ; and it admits the general reader also 
into the joys and sorrows which beset the intellectual worker. 


A Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian Re- 
ligion. The Bampton Lectures for 1862. By Apam Srorey 
Farrar, M. A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. pp. 
487. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863, 


Tuts work aims * to explore the interesting field of inquiry pre- 
sented in the natural history of the variety of forms assumed by scep- 
ticism, and their relation to the general causes which have operated 
in particular ages.” It deals mainly with the intellectual forms 
which religious doubt has assumed, and only incidentally with the 
influence of unbelief upon the feelings. It brings the history from 
the early Christian heretics down to the eve of Dr. Colenso’s Exposi- 
tions. The author adopts a thoroughly analytic method, and has 
digested and arranged for use an enormous mass of materials ; but 
his work bears the marks of too much learning, and too little assimi- 
lated thought. The work is very valuable for its materials; it is a 
mine of information, and preface, index, synopsis and notes make 
everything accessible ; but the man is buried in his learning. Logie 
is very well in dealing with religious doubt; but the author has 
brought logie only, and not combined with a sympathetic imagina- 
tion. Ilenee the volume is useful, but not masterly ; it will do little 
toward convincing a sceptic, however much it may instruct a theo- 
logian. The angler never catches a trout with a pair of clamps. 
The delicate feeling, the fine perception of differences, and that 
higher philosophy which bases its principles upon the most general 
induction of facts are wanting. Yet the volume abounds in much 
close and even original thought, which some greater mind may find 
the stepping-stone to a better and more sympathetic treatment of the 
subject. 
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Substance and Shadow: or Morality and Religion in their Relation 
to Life; an Essay upon the Physics of Creation. By Henry 
James. pp. 539. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 


Trts book is a philosophical puzzle. The good in it (and there is 
much) has always been the unspeakably happy possession of the 
Christian church, and the bad in it is the worst dregs of individual- 
ism and self-assertion run to seed. To thoroughly review it and 
hammer out the fallacies which are pregnant upon every page would 
require the ample breadth of a volume, its equal in size. We can- 
not do this; we accord to Mr. James an intellectual force and a 
philosophic richness of style which seldom have their match, but 
recurring to the traces which he has given in other and previous 
works of his religious undoing, we easily see how they have been 
terribly prostituted. He revolted in early life from the Neo-Calvin- 
istic, then from the Princeton schools of theology; his speculative, 
independent, and sceptical mind threw him into the opposite kind of 
religious scales in which he then weighed himself and got angry be- 
‘ause they gave no true measurement of his own personality ; he has 
since been trying in his Origin of Evil and Christianity the Logic of 
Creation to lift himself up by his own boot-straps; there is no ism 
which he has not either attacked or adopted, and though not gifted 
with the religious versatitity of Dr. Brownson, he fires a bigger can- 
non. [lis papers in the Tribune on European Society were rank 
with Socialism; his Epistle of James (happily not yet sainted, 
though selfhood might claim it) on Dr. Bushnell’s Nature and thi 
Supernatural is yet fresh in the memory. And, indeed, all his 
speculations since he swung aloof from the settled system of religious 
doctrine which the church has inherited from Christ, show plainly to 
us the painful attempts of a highly gifted mind to return to the solid 
ground of the Christian faith without renouncing its diseased indi- 
viduality. This work is a philosophical attempt to establish with 
metaphysical certainty a superior and highly socialized form of 
Christianity. Again and again, in their eloquent and quaintly 
printed pages, he comes so near the true philosophical statement of 
great Christian truths, that it is almost wonderful how he misses to 
be set aright by them. But his language is often so attenuated and 
his argument based upon such fine and novel distinctions in’ speech 
that one can hardly follow him. Here is a specimen : 


** Religion disdains any longer a literal or ritual establishment. It 
claims a purely living and spiritual embodiment, such as flows from God's 
sanctifying presence and animating power in every form of spontaneous 
human action. It has no longer anything to do accordingly with churches 
or with clergy, with Sabbaths or with sacraments, with papacy or with 
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prelacy, with Calvin or Socinus ; but only with a heart in its subjects of 
unaffected love to all mankind, and unaffected fellowship consequently 
with every person and everything, however conventionally sacred or pro- 
fane, that seeks to further that love by the earnest distaste, disuse and un- 
doing of whatsoever plainly withstands, perverts or abuses it.”—pp. 27, 28. 


All this finely spun writing simply means, we suppose, that re- 


ligion has done with outside and visible institutions and is hereafter 
to be found only in the highest aspirations of a grand social brother- 


hood. Now what Mr. James here labors with wonderful ingenuity 


aud logic to establish outside the church is the very end for which 
the church was divinely incorporated by Christ. He has allowed 
himself to fatten so long upon his religious prejudices that perhaps he 
really imagines there is no such thing as pure and undefiled fellow- 
ship with God in religious communions. But the slightest acquaint- 
ance With any living parish, such as is the daily experience of even 
a Village pastor, would convince him, if his logic is not as diseased 
as his religious sense, that he is mistaken. We have not taken this 
view of Substance and Shadow for nothing; we have no hope of 
convincing Mr. James of his errors ; the book has many excellences 
aud much original thought, which it is sad to see wasted away in 
trying to revive and inflate old religious mistakes ; but we have 
aimed to show simply his position, and this is such that his work 
must be read as speculative and not practical, ideal and not true, 
directed against the enemies of his fancy, and falling powerless 
against the bulwarks of the Church Universal. It is the favorite 
topic with this class of speculative thinkers to denounce every re- 
ligious body ; they are essentially one with that other very common 
class who live upon the sins of Christians. 


The Soul of Things ; or Psychometric Researches and Discoveries. 
By Wittram and Exnizasern M. F. Denrox. 12mo. pp. 370. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 1863. 


Tis is a book well written, and bears ample evidence of sincerity 
iu its joint authors. The theories and one hundred and eleven ex- 
periments are felicitously detailed, and the illustrations taken from 
men departed and living diffuse an interest through the volume. We 
lave enjoyed the perusal of it from an intense disbelief of the assump- 
tious, theories and conclusions of the authors. The apparent facts 
that are offered we quietly slip into a drawer that we have long had, 
labelled Ignotum et mirabile. The whole production takes us at once 
hevond all the headlands and lights of science, where it is * coelum 


” 


undique et undique pontus ;” yet we have the comfortable feeling all 
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the while that we are not off soundings, and can wade ashore when 
we please. A few passages will reveal the authors’ notions. 

This world is one vast hall for daguerrian operators. By day and 
night each object is constantly impressing a picture of itself on every 
other object within the range of radiation. ’ 


** The images thus made, not merely resting upon the surface, but sink- 
ing into the interior of them; these held with astonishing tenacity, and 
only waiting for a suitable application to reveal themselves to the inquiring 
gaze. You cannot, then, enter a room by night or day, but you leave on 
going out your portrait behind you. You cannot lift your hand, or wink 
your eye, or the wind stir a hair of your head, but each movement is in- 
fallibly registered for coming ages. The pane of glass in the window, the 
brick in the wall, and the paving-stone in the street catch the pictures of 
all passers-by and faithfully preserve them. Not a leaf waves, not an 
insect crawls, not a ripple moves, but each motion is recorded by a thou- 
sand faithful seribes in infallible and indelible Scripture. This is just as 
true of all past time. From the first dawn of light upon this infant globe, 
when round its cradle the steamy curtains hung, to this moment, nature 
has been busy photographing every moment.”—p. 31. 


Not only so, but 


** Why may not the waves of sound register themselves so as to perpet- 
uate their existence, and give that explanation to the ear, that the eve of 
the psychometer demands, as the life-like panorama passes before him ? 

Our experiments have convinced me of what is still more diflicult to 
believe, that all sounds register themselves on all objects within their in- 
fluence, and that these phonotypes, as they may be termed, are almost, if 
not entirely, as enduring as the objects themselves.” 


Not only so, but motion too! 


‘*A pebble, that has been rolled to and fro by the waves, retains the 
rolling sensation communicated to it. . . . Every body retains not only 
all that light and sound have communicated to it, but all that motion has 
impressed upon it; and the autobiography of the meanest boulder by the 
roadside would fill more volumes than all our libraries contain.”—pp. 45, 
19, 50. 


All this is very strange to us, living in our old-fashioned, outside 
science of things, but there is yet something stranger in this new 
philosophy. All these secrets of sight, sound and motion, treasured 
up in any pebble, old attic or bit of Noah’s ark, can be compelled to 
reveal themselves to a person sensitive enough, in the spiritualistic or 
psychometric sense, to come into communication with them. There 
are such persons. Mrs. Denton has a fragment of the Connecticut 
valley sandstone, bearing one of Dr. Hitchcock’s bird tracks, laid on 
her head, and immediately she has visious of ** wonderful meuager.es 
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of ornithoid lizards and sauroid mammals,” pre-Adamite landscapes, 
and all other very ancient and beautiful things.—pp. 57-60. 

A bit of Plymouth Rock, properly selected, would of course give 
us an exact view of Plymouth Harbor and all in it, Dee., 1620, 
the Mayflower, the first fire on shore, with the exact shape of that 
huge camp kettle, now a matter of dispute, the first hymn they sung, 
which Mrs. Hemans could not get and so wrote a very fair one, and 
Elder Brewster’s prayer. 

If Dr. Lowell Mason could get an inch of the fiddle string of 
Luther and lay it on Mrs. Denton’s head, we should have another 
book of tunes, antique and exact, from the days of the Reformation. 
A splinter from the Great Pyramid would make exact photographs 
of Pharaoh, Joseph and Moses, cheap at ten cents, and the right 
pebble from the desert near Sinai would give us Miriam’s, mottled 
and white with leprosy, and somewhere on the hither shore of the 
Red Sea he ought to get not only the notes but the exact and uttered 
music of Miriam’s song. That would be rich! <A fragment of stone 
well chosen would give the very words to the psychometric experi- 
menter of Xerxes when he ordered the bridges to be burned behind 
his vast army. A chip from the gateway of Eden would tell us all 
about the glories of the enclosure, give a photograph of the serpent, 
aud Adam and Eve as they went out sad, and arm in arm, with the 
conversation all articulated again in our late ears. 

We have put extra bolts on the door of the sanctum of the Boston 
Review lest some one should get a splinter from our Round Table, 
and so all our editorial secrets ! 

Though we put this all in the way of pleasantry we wish it under- 
stood that it is but soberly présenting in our own process, and as a 
summary, the theories of this volume as set forth in its enunciations 
and experiments. For illustration take the recorded experiment 
on page 38 with lava from Hawaii, on page 40 with a fossil fish- 
bone, by which you are set back into the Devonian period and its 
huge animals, on page 44 with tufa from Pxstum, and page 54, et 
seq., With meteoric stones by which you get an inkling of the celes- 
tial regions of preéxistence. Indeed we do not color the work in 
our transfer of its outline to our pages. We have no brush by 
which we can intensify the original. 


Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery? By Gotpwiy Suitn. 

Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1863. 

Tue eminent professor of history at Oxford answers this ques- 
tion very conclusively in the negative, in our judgment. He puts 
this institution, as existing in the days of Moses, in the family of 

VOL. I11.—NO. XVIII. 55 
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immemorial usages, as polygamy, the right of parents to take their 
children’s lives, the right of the avenger of blood, the practice of 
indiscriminate war, none of which were sanctioned as just by the 
Hebrew legislation, while, not violently and miraculously eradicated 
from the state, they were limited, conditioned, hampered, so as to 
fade out before the progress of knowledge and true religion. This 
not novel, but as we believe correct showing of the case, is forcibly 
set forth in a popular way, and the same argument is carried onward 
into the New Testament age to account for the treatment which the 
Roman slavery received at the hands of the apostles. The elucida- 
tion of the subject from historical sources adds strength and fresh- 
ness to the discussion. Certainly the point is proved that the whole 
animus of the Bible, from first to last, is opposed to the system of 
slavery, especially as defended in our Southern States. Wherein 
this differs from the Hebrew servitude is made very obvious. We 
might not endorse all the expositions of Scripture texts which the 
author adduces, nor all the reasonings he brings to his aid in con- 
ducting this inquiry. His mode of disposing of the affair of Ham is 
summary, and to us quite original. He says, this is not prophecy, 
but simply an oriental malediction or curse; * and all curses have 
been taken away by Christ.” This needs qualification. In so 
sweeping a statement it is not true. Still, it may hold of nations 
and races, as equally enfranchised by the provisions of grace in the 
Redeemer. So the promise to Abraham is regarded; “ in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

The temper of this treatise is good; its appearance timely. Mr. 
Smith expresses a decided and intelligent sympathy with us in our 
struggle against the demands of this false and unrighteous system in 
our country, as sought to be enforeed by the rebellion of the seceded 
States. His conception of Christian progress is our own, as thus 
enunciated : 


*- Therefore the church, whenever she has been herself, and whenever 
she has acted in the spirit of her Founder, has labored, not by inciting rev- 
olution, but by inculeating social duty and kindling social affection, to do 
away with all unjust and harsh distinctions between man and man, to 
diffuse the principles of fraternity and equality in their true sense through 
the world, and to make each community a community indeed. Therefore 
she has instinctively and steadily insisted on the education of the poor. 
Therefore she has steadily assailed slavery and caste, and feudal serfdom, 
and all such barriers as prevented the different classes of men in Christian 
nations from becoming members one of another. The brotherhood of man, 
in short, is the idea which Christianity in its social phase has been always 
striving to realize, and the progress of which constitutes the social history 
of Christendom.” p. 101. 
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The Life and Times of John Huss: or the Bohemian Reformation of 
the Fifteenth Century. By E. H. Gitterr. In two volumes. 
8vo., pp. 652, 664. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 


Tue Life of the Bohemian reformer has never before been ade- 
quately written. Its materials laid scattered about in general church 
history, and special collections of fragmentary contributions to serve 
for a detailed biography. But the work of setting these forth con- 
secutively and in right connections with the times before, contem- 
poraneous, and directly following, has never been taken up, until in 
these present volumes. Yet the subject is as inviting as the gravest 
events and the most exciting romance conjointly can create. The 
Bohemian reformation stands out in clear relief on the field of 
European progress, with well defined boundaries, and most stirring 
elements. It is remarkable that it has so long waited for a thorough 
treatment. 

Dr. Gillett is still another new aspirant for the honors of historie 
authorship. He has performed * a labor of love,” as he tells us, in 
this memorial of a noble struggle against spiritual usurpation. 
Every piece of writing, to be really successful, must be this. He 
has had access to the necessary sources of information, many of them 
not before availed of so fully, and has obviously lingered over their 
study without weariness. His work is an additional proof that the 
American mind is turning to historical composition as a national 
tendency and occupation. We believe that in this line our contribu- 
tions to general literature are to be of principal and great value. We 
have an adaptation for it in a quick perception of the causes and 
bearings of events, in a vigorous grasp of the material to be moulded, 
in an enthusiasm for antique researches, in a deep sympathy with 
the free thought and progress of society, and a corresponding sense 
of retributive justice on the world’s old enslavers, in a certain free- 
dom of expression, too, and an escape from threadbare precedents 
and conventionalities, which are a sure protection against dullness 
and dryness of narration, though not always against violations of 
good taste. But these can be more easily corrected than the former 
evils. Our author’s style is clear, forcible, flexible, effective, without 
wanting in sufficient dignity for his weighty subject-matter. A 
selection from his generous pages will show his handling of his 
theme : 

‘* By one of those strange series of events which characterize the pro- 
cesses of this world even, as providential retributions, Huss was not to 
leave his prison at Gottlieben until his great antagonist, John XXIII., 
now deposed from the papacy, was immured in the same walls. The ex- 
pontiff had received, with every mark of contrite submission, the an- 
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nouncement of his deposition. For this well-played farce the Jesuit 
Maimbourg does not hesitate to enrol him among the noblest martyrs of 
the church, and for his self-sacrificing spirit place him in merit by the side 
of St. Peter himself. How much he deserves such eulogy, the hypocrisy, 
simony, and corruptions of his life, might enable any one unversed in Je- 
suit casuistry to judge. He merely cried ** quarter” when the knife was at 
his throat. The threat of the council, that further obstinacy should be 
met with severer penalties, was hung in terrorem over his head. The re- 
port of his submission reached the council on the first day of June, and in 
considerate appreciation of his ostentatious humility, the holy fathers de- 
termined on placing him in closer and safer custody. On the third day of 
June, therefore, he was removed by their order from Ratolfcell to Gottlie- 
ben, occupying a cell in the same prison where Huss was confined. It is 
doubtful whether the two men met. It is enough that they now found 
themselves in this strange juxtaposition. The last time they had stood 
face to face, the proud, tyrannical, and hypocritical pontiff had seemed to 
occupy a position superior to any earthly tribunal. Soon his selfish policy 
marked Huss as a scapegoat for his own sin. Denied the luxury of ex- 


. 


ulting over his victim, he spread his complaint of the emperor over Europe, 
and howled forth his rage that the policy rather than the justice of Sigis- 
mund had snatched the victim from his tiger claws. Now the tiger him- 
self was caged, and Huss might, if he had chosen, have enjoyed the dis- 
grace of his foe. His own turn for exultation had come. But he chose 
rather to see in this event the demonstration of the futility of his own ex- 
communication —a demonstration which was not to lose its effect upon 
the Bohemian nation. 

** Moralists might discover an important lesson in the contrast presented 
by these two men confined in the same fortress. One was the coward 
tyrant of Christendom, taking counsel of his fears, and adopting in regard 
to himself language, if true, as degrading as it was submissive. The other, 
weak and exposed as he was to the inveterate malice of his foes, had no 
terms to offer but those of submission to the supremacy of truth alone— 
a supremacy which his foes also must finally acknowledge. One had 
alienated all the friends he ever had. ‘The other had not only bound his 
former friends closer to him by his steadfast integrity, but had won the 
hearts of his jailers to sympathy, compassion, and admiration, There, in 
one cell, might be seen the ex-pontiff, on whose head rested a weight of 
crime that could scarce have found its parallel in the lives of the Herods 
and the Neros—crushed by infamy as well as by chains —a whining sup- 
plicant, cringing to lick the hand that inflicted his blows —stripped of all 
his honors, and his name made the by-word of reproach. Here, in 
another, was the victim of bigoted and jealous malice, and yet, with an 
integrity and purity of character on which his bitterest enemies could not 
fix a stain, awaiting in the calin consciousness of his innocence the assaults 
of calumny—sustained by strength and grace imparted from above — 
turning his prison-cell into a Bethel, and with faith in God exultant in 
every prospect, whether of acquittal or of death. One of these prisoners 
humbles himself before men; the other before God only. One represents 
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Barabbas, the other, in his patient endurance of injustice, calumny, and 
scorn, reminds us of the example of his divine Master. 

‘* The ex-pontiff had few if any to commiserate his fate. The name of 
Huss will be respected and honored while truth has honors for her 
martyrs.”—Vol. I., 535-537. 


** Lessons from Insect Life, with numerous Illustrations,” * Harry, 
the Boy that did not own himself,’ “* Down in a Mine,” “ The Cir- 
cus, a Story for Boys,” * Plants, illustrating in their Structure 
the Wisdom and Goodness of God,” “ An Index to the Bible, and 
Counsels for Prayer.” —* The Temperance Tales, by Lucius M. 
Sarcent. A new Edition.” American Tract Society, 28 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 


ProFITABLE reading for our little folks. These issues of the Tract 
Society are doing good service, and will do still more, as they crowd 
out the vast quantities of fiction and trash that are ruining so many 
young minds. 

We are specially glad to see this new Edition of the Temperance 
Tales. They have been very serviceable in a good cause. We 
remember with a lively satisfaction our reading of them twenty years 
ago, and rejoice in their reappearance as old friends and co-laborers. 
We esteem them worth more than the most of our modern temper- 
ance lecturers, setting a volume to a man. 


Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. Speech of Joun Wriy- 
GATE THornton, Esq., at the Fort Popham Celebration, Aug. 
29th, 1862, under the auspices of the Maine Historical Society. 


We have read this Speech with great interest, and the Notes, 
which are more than double the text, with even greater interest. Mr. 
Thornton evidently appreciated this more than bi-centennial and met 
the occasion with a preparation pertinent to it. We the more wil- 
lingly say this, having attended a semi-centennial, a centennial and a 
bi-centennial, to which the chief speakers brought little preparation 
or pertinent address. So those anniversaries as such were failures, 
and those occasions stand adjourned for fifty, one hundred and two 
hundred years. The address of Mr. Thornton is replete with his- 
tory belonging to the locality and the times of those early but fruitless 
adventures in Maine. <A keen historical criticism runs through the 
Notes, exceedingly rich, spoiling some fashionable theories about the 
Puritans, and suggesting revised editions of some Histories, and not 
sparing even the Maine Historical Society itself, for its official com- 
pliment, on the Fort Popham monument, to Popham for doing what 
he never did or tried to do. 


55° 
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The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events 
of the Years 1861, 1862. pp. 780, 830. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

WE have noticed already, somewhat at length, Appleton’s “‘ New 
American Cyclopedia,” of which these handsome volumes are a con- 
tinuance. We have a steadily increasing conviction of the great 
value of that work, and especially of its adaptation to the wants of 
American scholars. No other is comparable to it in this respect. 

These annual volumes, which are to be continued, are a new fea- 
ture in a work of this kind, the importance of which will be at once 
perceived. The ** Encyclopedia Brittanica” appears in a new edi- 
tion once in ten years, more or less; and the result of each new 
edition is that the edition immediately preceding falls at once greatly 
in value, as each previous edition has done, and the owners of such 
editions find themselves behindhand in some of the most important 
matters embraced in such a work, as geographical and scientific dis- 
covery, history and biography. This annual issue of the American 
Cyclopedia embraces all such matters, and so leaves the value of 
the previous volumes undiminished. These supplementary volumes 
embrace * political, civil, military, and social affairs; publie docu- 
ments ; biography, statistics, commerce, finance, literature, science, 
agriculture, and mechanical industry.” 

Much space is necessarily devoted, for the present, to matters con- 
nected with our great civil war, and to supplying some inevitable 
deficiencies of the original work. When the war is ended and such 
deficiencies are supplied, it is likely that a new volume once in two 
or three years will be found suflicient. 

All the volumes, in varied and elegant styles of binding, are found 
at 89 Milk street, with Mr. C. A. Asp, sole agent for Massachusetts 
and New England. 


Sermons preached before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
during his Tour in the East, in the Spring of 1862. With Notices 
of some of the Localities visited. By Arruvur Pennuyn STANLEY, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 272. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 


Tuis is a unique book. The eminent Oxford professor, and chap- 
lain both to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, here gives us, at the 
request of the latter, a beautiful and most appropriate memorial of 
their tour in Palestine, a year ago. It contains fourteen sermons, 
all save one of which were prepared and preached as they travelled, 
the themes of which were suggested by the localities where they were 
uttered to the little company which formed the Prince’s party. The 
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author intimates that the circumstances of their delivery must ex- 
plain the lack of a more finished dress. We like them the more for 
the comparative negligence of their attire. But, in no circumstances 
could Dr. Stanley fail to put his thoughts into a beautiful and 
effective costume. The sermons are rich in truth and noble impulse. 
Those Sabbaths must have been impressive in those lands of sacred 
memories. The notes of travel are fresh and instructive, and are 
illustrated with numerous engravings. The volume, in its mechani- 
cal style, is a gem of artistic elegance. 


The Blood of Jesus. Boston: American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill. 


* Tre Blood of Jesus” is a Christian classic, a gem on the central 
doctrine of Christianity, and should be a hand-book for every Chris- 
tian closet. A little more careful statement of some points, or rather 
relations, of doctrine, would have prevented some liabilities of mis- 
conception. 


Happiness: Discourses delivered at Geneva, by Counr AGENOR DE 
Gaspartn. Translated by Mary L. Booth. With an Introduction 
by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. Boston: American Tract Society, 
28 Cornhill. 1863. 

A BRILLIANT intellect and a warm piety have put into these pages a 
most beautiful exposition of the value of that happiness which flows 
from a thorough sympathy of the human soul with the Divine 
through the reconciling grace of Christ. Would that it were the 
universal possession of all the children of men. 


, 


Evidences of Christianity. Lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
January, 1844. Revised as a text-book, by Mark Hopkins, D.D. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin & Son, 42 Congress street. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

Tnese Lectures, published seventeen years ago, are now revised, 
the arguments arranged more distinctly, and captions given to the 
separate thoughts. The work is now admirably adapted to colleges 
and schools. But it is none the less adapted to meet the wants of 
ministers and the better class of readers generally, and it is to such 
that we specially commend it. 


The scepticism of the times calls for a more constant study of the 
solid and convincing proofs of Divine Revelation, and the connection 
which the miracles bear to the doctrines and morality of the religious 
system. Dr. Hopkins says in the preface: ‘‘ When I entered upon 
this subject I supposed it had been exhausted; but on looking at it 
more nearly, I was led to see that Christianity has such relations to 
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nature and to man, that the evidence resulting from a comparison of 
it with them may be almost said to be exhaustless.” Would not 
many a minister find a similar experience? What is said in the 
opening chapter about “responsibility of men for their opinions,” 
and “‘ when truth has a fair chance,” is worth the price of the book 
to any man. 

The mechanical part of the volume is in severely good taste, and 
highly commends the volume to the class of readers for whom it is 
designed. We wish all books could show such type and page. 





ARTICLE IX. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


PRE-EXISTENCE ARGUED FROM A NEW Basis. It is quite evident 
that some of our race are very ancient, and must have had some- 
thing to do with Lucifer in a previous world. The volume issued 
some years since to prove this has attracted no attention, though a 
notice of it has been often and painfully solicited. We attribute the 
neglect of the theory and volume to a want of: data and facts to sus- 
tain the argument. The highly practical nature and bearings of the 
theory have led us to examine the whole subject of preéxistence and 
to construct a new argument for it, having a basis of undoubted facts 
and personal testimony. We give the heads of the argument, and 
shall spread it out in full on our pages if the interest in the subject 
should call for it. 

1. Our race is connected with the antediluvians. Some, as Saw- 
yer, the German neologists and French naturalists, say that the hu- 
man race sprung from different pairs, and so obscure the line of our 
pedigree back to antemundane times. But the October Harper in- 
troduces a living witness who says that one of his ancestors, ever so 
far back, owned the grove of Gopher-wood where Noah cut the tim- 
ber for the ark. Noah says he sprung from Adam, and so we gain 
one step toward our preéxistence, and from the best of evidence —a 
living witness and the Bible. 

2. Sir Charles Lyell and others, savans among bones, are sure 
they have found some pre-Adamite human skeleton — or at any rate 
some very old bones. So we get beyond Adam toward the angels in 
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our origin. (Our argument, if published in full, will contain draw- 
ings of these skeletons.) 

3. Plato says in his Cratylus that ‘‘ the soul is here in a state of 
punishment for faults committed in 4 preéxistent life.” This is 
strong testimony for our theory by the most profound of the Greeks. 
And the farther we go back into Indico-Persian and Egyptian 
authors the more fully we find this theory of metempsychosis, or 
preéxistence, set forth. Living nearer to the time of our beginning, 
of course those old heathen knew more than we about it. So we 
prove a preéxistence anterior to Adam, and we take pleasure in 
’ calling attention to the novel and conclusive nature of our evidence. 
Our fourth step may not seem so clear to some, but we are perfectly 
sure we are right, and so shall declare the point most positively ; for 
when a theory is new or wanting in evidence, positiveness is the 
common resort, 

4. No two facts are better established in science and common be- 
lief than that there is a ‘* milky way,” so called, in the heavens, and 
that the moon is made up of a congeries of verdant, caseous sub- 
stance, commonly called green cheese. Now though we may be the 
first to declare it, as Copernicus, Galileo and Newton propounded 
new truths, we declare, and challenge proof to the contrary, that 
these two facts stand related to each other as cause and effect; in 
other words, that the ‘* milky way” furnished the material through a 
herd of preéxistent milkers, of which the moon is made. The 
milky way is but an oriental and highly poetic expression for the 
great pasture ground of the celestial cows. Moreover, it is a clear 
fact in science that this pasture ground is at a great distance from 
the moon, and so the cows in going to and fro at milking-time were 
driven very far. The care of these heavenly flocks fell on the 
youngest of the created intelligences, the human, as the care of 
Jesse’s flock fell on David, the youngest son. In threading these 
long cow-paths among the stars, these youngest children of the crea- 
tion, Adam’s ancestors and ours, fell in with Lucifer’s boys, who 
were older and rather wild, and so were led away and corrupted. 


Then we had our preéxistence and our fall and depravity. Can any 
one disprove our theory? We call the attention of the learned to it, 
and shall be greatly mortified if it is not noticed and generally 
adopted by biblical and scientific men, and by all “ progressive ” 
men in theology. We call particular attention to the material of our 
data ; living testimony, the Bible, common belief and the science of 
astronomy. Moreover, we ask, in great assurance and confidence 


that we are right, where could our race have had a better place to 
fall than somewhere between the ‘* milky way ” and the moon? 
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For the benefit of the sceptical we are about to confirm our theory 
by an exceedingly interesting experiment. According to recent dis- 
coveries in the most occult of the sciences, (see among our Book 
Notices, “* The Soul of Things,”) it is asserted that every object acts 
as a daguerreotype plate, and catches and fixes the picture of every 
object in view of it. Not only so, but all sounds are caught and 
fixed in the same way. When this object is placed on the bare head 
of a proper medium, every picture and sound thus fixed on it is 
revealed to the medium. For example, a brick from the Tower of 
Babel may be made to furnish a perfect picture of the tower, and 
also reveal all that was said there till the builders broke up and scat- 
tered in a polyglot rabble. We propose to get a small meteoric 
stone and lay it on the head of some suitable person, perhaps the 
author of ** The Conflict of Ages” as a “* medium,” deeply in sympa- 
thy with this whole theory, and so likely to see and hear more than 
ordinary men, and so steal the secrets of the skies. In this we fully 
expect to get good pictures of the making of the moon, those cow- 
paths, the young Lucifers and Adamses, and precisely how and 
where the great apostacy, heretofore foolishly located in Eden, took 
place. We shall publish the result in the Boston Review, but grant 
copies of our original pictures to our subscribers alone. 


ConcerninG Stumps. The backwoodsmen have a saying that it 
takes a good driver to hit all the stumps. Some of our writers about 
rather than upon Christian topics, seem to achieve pretty nearly this 
difficult feat. They often contrive to run at least two wheels directly 
against the stumps in their newly cut track, beside locking another 
helplessly athwart their axletree. That their coaching, in these cir- 
cumstances, is not peculiarly rapid, is ngt a thing to wonder at. 
They need a lift from Hercules, or some other of their favorite gods, 
as much as did their old prototype fast set in the mire. 

The gentlemen who are at present so anxious to turn our human 
race into pre-Adamite fossils, are much in this situation. This is not 
surprising, considering in what out of the way swamps, morasses, 
unsurveyed and unexplored wildernesses, in what old caves and 
rubbish heaps, they have been pursuing their enterprising labors. If 
there be, in any of these weird localities, the bit of a skull or skele- 
ton which has taken on some special rustiness, some extra antique 
yellowness, within the few hundred years of its caverned seclusion 
—here comes the driver to a dead stand-still ; the trip is finished ; 
Adam’s great-grandfather of a former earth has turned up at last ; 
this is the identical ** bone yard” of that earlier dispensation ; Moses 
was mistaken in his “In the beginning” ; Genesis is, therefore, ex- 
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ploded ; Exodus is no better; and so on to the finis — “ quod erat 
demon-strandum,” as a friend of ours puts it, with a suggestive 
accent. 

A terribly stumpy region is this, as the development-theorists also 
have found it. Strange sights have been seen by travellers bewil- 
dered in dense forests ; chattering apes and baboons hanging by their 
tails from swinging branches and playing mad antics with sailors’ 
red night-caps. But our wise men have reached a region of more 
than African fabulousness, where monkeys sitting on wood-piles are 
visibly taken in the act of turning. into humans, by a process which 
the proprieties of our Table forbid us minutely to describe. Suffice 
it, that the transformation precludes all further gymnastics which 
depend on the aforesaid caudal appendage, for which a different sort 
of suspending supplies an occasional substitute, not so frequently as 
might be salutary. Who, then, made the monkey? Like the poet, 
he is non fit. He was not made. He came along through myriads 
of ages, by a countless series of transmigrations from inferior types 
of animal life (we spare the reader the cacaphonous pedigree) the 
origin of all of which, including not only the entire variety of the 
irrational animal kingdom, but the whole family of man from the 
Adam to “ the last man,” from Shakespeare to the brainless imbe- 
cile, is not in the ** Deus creavit,” but in a very small cell or sack of 
slimy mucus suspended somewhere in space, where it had the total 
rotundity and vacuity of space to its own private use and occupa- 
tion. Is not this a long road by which to drive around what God 
said by the Pentateuchist? And is it a very well made road? We 
would as soon drive through an acre of canebrake. But our Jehus 
have a fancy for this kind of exercise, no matter at what damage to 
iron and leather, as the ‘Zulu bishop” is so chivalrously witness- 
ing. We doubt if they get through as well as a friend of ours once 
did, from amidst the perils of a Missouri forest-raid, who came to 
the stable with a broken eliptic tied up with his whip-lash, and his 
split and lost traces made good by a couple of twists of green hick- 
ory bark. 

Our counsel to young divines is not to try to hit all the stumps. 
It costs too much in detentions and repairs. 
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Currents AND Tipre-Marks. Biblical and dogmatic criticism 
is becoming more and more destructive. We put on record one or 
two new developments. French imagination is taking its turn at re- 
constructing the Gospel narrative. Mons. Renan, a sensitive, learned, 
poetic individual, while wandering among the sacred haunts of Pal- 
estine, is seized by an afflatus which sets him to writing the Life of 
our Saviour from the purely human side. He has given the world, 
as the product of this inspiration, the story of the child, the youth, 
the man Jesus —Joseph’s and Mary’s son, nothing more ; filling up 
the thirty and odd years from his own conception of what they ought 
to have contained, using no more of the Scriptural narrative than 
squares with this inner light of his own. All pretensions to Deity 
are calmly rejected. Yet he concedes that Christ laid claims to 
miraculous powers, which is explained as a harmless use of a thau- 
maturgy to the belief in which the people around him were supersti- 
tiously addicted. ‘This is, indeed, no novel or original theory of the 
sceptics. Humanitarianism is an old heresy. But M. Renan has 
done it over in a fresh way, and by a higher-keyed criticism, and the 
applause is great. 

Germane to this, we note the evolutions in dogma at the recent 
chief concourse of our American Unitarians. ‘Two points sharply 
thrust themselves into our orthodox nerves. The one, that the 
Christ of the Christian system is the Holy Spirit, or, in other words, 
the spirit of God, who or which is the indwelling disposition, temper, 
or spirit of man under a proper culture: so that we thus reach the 
German terminus —that man is God, nothing higher or more god- 
like being conceivable. The other is the sanctification of sin as an 
intrinsic good ; that is, the optimism which states the thesis in literal 
verity, that whatever is, is positively, absolutely right in its own 
essence. We mark the progress of ideas thus unfolded: Christ is 
wholly human ; God is simply man; sin, vice, iniquity are holiness, 
virtue, righteousness. We are leaving the things which are behind 
in a rather otherwise than the apostolic sense ! 
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developments, 560; religious indiffer- 
entism, 461; ends in infidelity, 563. 

Literary notices, 102, 195, 619, 427,523,628. 

Lord Ockham, 116. 

Lyra Colestis, noticed, 204. 


M. 


Man’s Place in Zoology, 336. 

Marsh's Origin and History of the Eng- 
lish Language, noticed, 109. 

May’s Constitutional History of England, 
Vol. I1., noticed, 628. 

Medieval Worship, article on, 361; con- 
flicting elements in it, 361; the earlier 
and purer spirit,362; the ancient hymns, 
362; Bernard of Clairvaux, 364; his 
hymns, 365; the monkish spirit ; 367 ; 
Dies Ire, 369; Virgin worship, 371; 
Stabat Mater, 373; the Te Deum of 
Mary, 375; modern mariolatry, 376. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity, no- 
ticed, 333. 

Men and Times of the Revolution, no- 
ticed, 321. 

Miller's, Hugh, Tales and Sketches, no- 
ticed, 534. 

Mill, Jno. Stuart, On Liberty, noticed, 
530. 

Murray's Memoirs, Dr. Nicholas, no- 
ticed, 11, 

Music, 440. 


N. 
National Gallery of Eminent Americans, 


noticed, 535. 
Natural Ability, article on, 458; what is 


it? 458; Dr. Griffin, 459; false doc- 
trine of the will, 461; what moves this 
to obedience, 462 ; spontaniety not es- 
sential to freedom, 463; President Ed- 
wards, 464; Dr. ‘'T. H. Skinner, 465; how 
is the infant saved ? 466; Dr Emmons, 
467 ; infant depravity, 468; President 
Edwards, 470; if men are able now to 
save themselves, they always will be, 
471; evil effects of this doctrine, 472; 
church symbols on this subject, 473 ; 
the Westminster divines, 473 ; Metho- 
dist view, 474; Pelugius, 474. 

New American Cyclopedia, noticed, 319. 

Novels and Novelists of the Day, 432. 


O. 


Obligation and Ability, article on, 40 
God’s claim for perfection in man does 
not prove man’s ability to render a per- 
fect obedience, 41: natural and moral 
inability, 42; perfectionists lower the 
standard of duty, 43: runs to Antino- 
mianism, 44; breaking God’s law does 
not repeal it, 45 ; grace is our only ref- 
uge, 46; extent of our obligation, 47 ; 
conflict in Sunday-school books, 50; 
strictures on Hamlin’s Questions, 51. 

Our Lord’s Third Temptation, article on, 
287 ; reality of these temptations, 287 : 
what is essential to temptation, 288 ; in 
what these consisted, 289; special ex- 
amination of the third, 290. 

Outlines of Theology, Hodge's, noticed, 

Dy) 


a P. 
Paine’s Institutes of Medicine, n»ticed, 
206 


Parish Papers, Macleod’s, noticed, 330. 

Patience of Hope, The, reviewed, 102. 

Patriarchal Shadows, Winslow’s, noticed, 
332. 

Personality of the Holy Spirit, The, arti- 
cle on, 4373 a question alone of revela- 
tion, 438; not to be set aside as con- 
trary to reason, 438 ; nor as because not 
wholly comprehensible, 438; biblical 
testimony, 440; what if mysterious ? 
444. 

Peter Gabriel, 568. 

Phenomenon of Calvinism, A, article on, 
566; the reformed preaching and its 
effects in Holland, 56. 

Philip Van Artevelde, article reviewing, 
597. 

Prayer of Faith, The, article on, 121; 
the miraculous, 121; the submissive, 
122; the kind which demands specific 
answers, 123; Mr. Finney's views, 124 ; 
God’s promises not a commercial order, 
125; the view presumptuous and fanat- 
ical, 127 ; other examples, 129. 

Praying and Working, noticed, 329. 

Procter, Adelaide A., Poems of, noticed 
323. 

Pre-existence, 644. 
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R. 


Reid’s Blood of Jesus, The, noticed, 64%. 
Richard de Bury, article on, 94 ; referred 
to, 212. 
Round Table, The, 114, 209, 334, 432 
534, 644. 
5s. 


Satan casting out Satan, 213. 

Sawyer’s Translations of the Bib!e, no- 
ticed, 198. 

Scepticism of Science, 336. 

Schaff’s Catechism, noticed, Lil. 

Servetus and Calvin, 307. 

Short Sermons, 99, 193, 317,425, 521, 627. 
Sinners’ Rights, article on, 304; quota- 
tions from Dr. Sears, 304; Dr. Way- 
land, 305; Thomas Paine, 305; criti- 
cized, 306 ; sin limits and destroys these 
rights, 509; our system one of mercy 
and not of rights, 312; application of 
the doctrine to social and governmental 
intercourse, 313. 

Sixth day of Creation, The, article on, 68; 
biblical use of day, 69; work of the 
sixth day, 71; creation of Adam and 
Eve, 72; events which occurred be- 
tween, 73; planting of Eden, 74; nam- 
ing the animals, 74; the day thus occu- 
pied a long period, 75; summary of its 
work, 80; all the cosmic days long pe- 
ee thus proved from biblical data, 


Slave Power, Cairn’s, noticed, 333. 

Smith's, Goldwin, American Slavery 
and the Bible, noticed, 637. 

Soul of Things, The, noticed, 635. 

Spoils from Distant Seas and Shores, ar- 
ticle on, 477. 

Spots on the Sun, noticed, 201. 

Stanley’s Eastern and Jewish Churches, 
article reviewing, 377 ; a disciple of Ar- 
nold, 378; his freshness and life as-on 
author, 379; style defective, 380; phil- 
osophical mind, 381; synopsis of East- 
ern Church, 383 ; Russo-Greek Church, 
385 ; Jewish Church treated too much 
like secular history, 386 ; sympathy with 
Colenso and his school, 388. 

Stanley's Sermons in the East, noticed, 
642 


Stowe’s Recent Novels, Mrs., review of 
Agnes of Sorento, and The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island, 82; literary merits, 54; 
and defects, 87; unhappy delineations 
of religious characters, 91; false the- 
ology, 92 ; Universalist tendencies, 93. 

Stumps, Concerning, 646. 

Successful Man, The, 215. 

Sunday Evening Book, noticed, 331. 

Sword and Christianity, The, article on, 
252; the Gospel will conquer peace, 


253; salvation demands blood, 255 : 


long prosperity enfeebles and vitiates, 
256 ; war elevates the ideal of nation- 
ality, 257; corrects doctrinal beliefs, 
259; an instrument the successful work- 
ing of which will destroy itse!’ ~ 


= V 

Temptations, Christ’s, 162, 287. 

Temptation of Christ, article gn, 162; 
personality of Satan,162; temptation not 
subjective but objective, 163 ; like our 
own in this, 164; necessity of it, 106; 
its relation to Christ’s baptism, 168 ; its 
three-fold character, 169; our connec- 
tion with it, 170. 

Texts, used and explained; 1 Tim. i.11; 
1 John i. 7, 99,100. John xi. 21: John 
xv. 8, 193, 194. Luke xii. 48: Matt. 
xxvi. 40, 317, 318. John xv.5: Jas. 
i. 14, 15, 425, 426. Acts ii. 1: Luke 
xviii. 37, 521, 522. 1 John iii. 9: Acts 
xiii. 59, 627, 628. 

Thoughts of God, noticed, 331. 

Thunder and Lightning, their differ- 
ence, 538 


U. 


Usher’s Immanuel, Archbishop, noticed, 
112. 


V. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, review of, 
52; this author’s descriptive power, 53 ; 
delineation of character, 54; Napoleon 
and Waterloo, 56; Louis Phillippe, 57; 
design of the book, 58; wrong in its 
ethics and social philosophy, 59; false 
views of justice, 62 ; wrong in its polit- 
ical theories, 65; general ability of the 
book, 66 


Virgil and the Corps D'Afrique, 538. 
w. 


Walden’s Sunday School Prayer- Book, 
noticed, 114. 

Wayland’s How to be Saved, noticed, 205. 

Wayland’s Letters on the Gospel Minis- 
try, noticed, 429. 

Westminster Review and Colenso, 337. 

Wilson, Professor John, 338, 642. 

Winslow's Hidden Life, noticed, 533. 

Wit Out-Witted, 435: 

Woman and her Saviour mn Persia, no- 
ticed, 535. 

Works and Memoir of Rufus Choate, 
noticed, 327. 
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